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GOSPEL BANNER (1835 to 1897), and the UNI- 
VERSALIST LEADER (1897 to 1926). 
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Florence I. Adams. 
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Harold E. B. Speight. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER is published every 
Saturday at $2.50 a year. 


ENTERED as second class matter at the post 
office at Boston, Mass. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in section 
1103, Act of October 8, 1917, authorized on July 
8, 1918. 


POSTAGE prepaid in the United States. Postage 
to Canada 50 cents. To other countries, $1.50. 
Receipt of subscription is indicated by change of 
date on the address label. Unless notice to dis- 
continue is received it will be assumed that the 
subscriber wishes his name to remain on the list. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—Send notice of change 
of address to 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass., at 
least a week in advance, giving both the old ad- 
dress and the new. 


COMMUNICATIONS relating to subscriptions, bills 
or other similar matters should be addressed, The 
Christian Leader, 16 Beacon St., Boston. Com- 
munications dealing with contributions, reactions, 
or editorial matters, should be addressed to John 
van Schaick, Jr., or Editor The Christian Leader, 
176 Newbury St., Boston. 


ADVERTISING—T he Leader will always be glad to 
receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others. We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
interest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editorial in the Leader. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Twenty cents per agate 
line. $2.80 per inch for a single insertion. Con- 
tract rates on application. 


ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dollars will endow a subscription to The 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
address designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter as may be requested in will or otherwise. 

If undesignated it will be given to some college, 
public library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
can secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 


need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis-, 


tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 
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Dilworth Lupton Addresses the Unitarian Club 


| Jan. 19, 1985 


Ival McPeak 


Rev. Dilworth Lupton, who has demon- 
strated in his ministry of the Unitarian- 
Universalist church at Cleveland, Ohio, 
that a liberal society can exert a live and 
powerful influence in community life, diag- 
nosed and prescribed for the Unitarian 
fellowship in an address before the Uni- 
tarian Club of Boston, Mass., January 9. 


_ The occasion was the club’s annual meet- 


ing. The custom is that at the January 
meeting a clergyman is the speaker on 
some theme of Unitarian interest. With 
the Commission of Appraisal getting under 
way, it was fitting that Mr. Lupton chose 
to talk on ‘‘What Ails our Denomination?” 

Before his address, a brief business 
session re-elected Charles Francis Adams, 
formerly Secretary of the Navy, president, 
and chose Robert Luce, former congress- 
man, vice-president. Other officers re- 
elected were: Chief Justice Arthur P. 
Rugg, vice-president; Charles S. Bolster, 
secretary; Arthur G. White, treasurer. 
General Daniel Needham and Edward W. 
Raye were again chosen to the Council and 
Orrin G. Wood was elected to succeed 
Charles E. Fitz. Mr. Bolster, in his annual 
report, pointed to the advantages of 
membership in the club and to the service 
it had rendered the denomination, and 
urged that each member enlist another 
member. 

If anyone came to the meeting expecting 
to hear scandals aired or denominational 
policies criticized, he was disappointed, 
for Mr. Lupton dealt with more funda- 
mental things. The alleged lack of growth 
and decline in influence, he asserted, were 
symptoms rather than the maladies 
themselves; they were symptoms of a 
basic disease. This disease, in a word, is 
lack of a vital religion that serves the 
whole man. 

What is religion? “It is,’ Mr. Lupton 
said, “‘a feeling that we are of finer stuff 
than the physical universe.” “Religion is 
glory, magnificence, or it is nothing,” he 
quoted from a letter written him in antici- 
pation of the occasion by an eminent 
Unitarian clergyman. “The rise and fall 
of religion can be graphed, just as our ups 
and downs of economic prosperity and 
depression,” he continued. “The peaks 
were reached when religion equally met 
man’s intellectual, moral and emotional 
needs. When religion went into a valley, 
it was when one of these appeals was 
emphasized over the others. We are now 
in one of these periods of decline.” 

Mr. Lupton then diagnosed and pre- 
scribed in terms of these three basic needs 
that Unitarianism—or any religion—must 
meet if it is to regain itspower andradiance. 

Religion, he declared, must satisfy man’s 
intellectual needs with convictions, affirma- 
tions, not negations, but they must be 
convictions in harmony with the knowledge 
and vision of today. ‘‘Preachers underrate 


the spiritual wistfulness of the man on the 
street,’”’ he declared. “They underrate his 
eagerness to have convictions about the 
meaning of life, about God.’ But these 
convictions must come from the inside, 
not the outside, of us. ‘‘Many people 
today are looking at religion from the 
outside rather than the inside, where lives 
the real radiance and glory of religion. 
Many are influenced by such thinkers as 
John Dewey and Bertrand Russell, who, 
clear-headed as they are, are trying to see 
religion from the outside. 

“Many people are trying to substitute 
philosophy or theology for religion. This 
is as futile and unsatisfying as if we would 
try to substitute botany for the loveliness 
and fragrance of a flower, or astronomy 
for the infinite beauty of the star-lit 
heavens.” 

Second, a vital religion will satisfy men’s 
moral needs—both individual and social. 
The church must have something to offer 
in this age of confusion over the ethics of 
sex and family life, international relations, 
economics and industry. 

“There isn’t any sphere of interest that 
touches human life that isn’t in the prov- 
ince of religion,’ declared Mr. Lupton. 
“In personal ethics, we Unitarians are 
doing a good job. In social ethics, we are, 
through our Department of Social Rela- 
tions, starting a job we should have under- 
taken years ago. We are behind other 
denominations in this field. We are timid. 
Although our ministers may not be defi- 
nitely forbidden to speak on these matters, 
many of them are not encouraged to do so.” 

Finally, religion must satisfy man’s 
emotional needs, it must give him spiritual 
life, a ‘“‘sense of the presence of God.” 
“Men have had this when religion has been 
at its peak. Every single great Unitarian 
leader has had it. Unless religion has this, 
unless it believes that someone in the 
universe responds to our highest longings, 
religion is pathetically vitiated. Most of 
our Unitarian services are pathetically 
lacking in this sense of God, this spiritual 
kinship with the universe. Either they are 
antiquated in language and thought and 
sentiment, or they swing to the other 
extreme, substituting ‘aspiration’ for 
prayer and otherwise failing in the sense 
of a living God.” 

Mr. Lupton believed it was a significant 
event that our fellowship should deliber- 
ately vote to have its purposes and pro- 
grams subjected to appraisal. But he 
deplored certain recent petty criticisms, 
sundry instances of “making faces at each 
other” and other “small-town stuff,” and 


declared that, although we may not think 


alike we can walk together, “walk the 
earth with dignity.” He urged that we 
keep up our scholarship, for ‘“we need 


straight thinking more than ever before.’” 


(Continued on page 94) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
‘Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


THE FREE CHURCH FELLOWSHIP 


E have had some caustic letters about our 

attitude toward the Free Church Fellowship. 

Why have we not said something about it? 

Did we not have considerable to say about it before 

the General Convention? Why drop it like a hot 
potato? Are we going to let so hopeful a thing die? 

We lump all these questions and reply that we 
shall attend the ‘First Annual Meeting of the Free 
Church Fellowship” at the Church of the Saviour, 
Brooklyn, January 22, 23, 24. We shall take a good 
stock of pencils and paper and write the story for 
The Christian Leader. Then we will leave it to our 
readers whether or not we are dealing with a going 
concern. 

From the looks of the program the first annual 
meeting will be interesting. 

Bishop Fred B. Fisher and Dr. Sydney B. Snow 
are the speakers for the platform meeting Wednesday 
night, and both are to discuss “Free Churches and a 
‘Changing World.” 

On Wednesday afternoon Dean John Murray 
Atwood of Canton, Dr. W. W. W. Argow of Syracuse, 
and Mr. Wm. Roger Greeley of Boston will lead a 
Round Table Conference on ‘Free Churches and 
Changing Religious Thought.’”’ And on Wednesday 
morning Mr. Fred B. Perkins of Providence and 
Dr. Frank Oliver Hall will lead a discussion on “‘Free 
Churches and the Changing Economic Order.” 

Dr. Louis C. Cornish will preside and give the 
president’s address on Tuesday night, and Dr. Robert 
C. Dexter and Mr. Percy W. Gardner are on the 
program with him. 

Dr. John H. Lathrop is the host, as all meetings 
will be held in the church of which he is pastor. There 
is place on the program for devotional services also 
with Dr. Lathrop, Dr. Harry W. Reed, and the Rev. 
A. Powell Davies among the speakers. 

We suggest that our friends who have written to 
scoff attend the meetings, and perhaps they will 
remain to pray. 

We have not felt the necessity of putting forth 
effort to keep the Free Church Fellowship alive. In 
fact, we are of the opinion that there are times when 
church clubs, federations, associations, and even 
churches, that show some disposition to die had better 
be permitted to die in peace and not tortured with 
stimulants. 


We believe in the philosophy which lay back of 
the creation of Gideon’s Band. Better six people with 
a sense of mission than six hundred without. Nobody 
has to pump any oxygen into the Oxford Group. 
Right or wrong, good or bad, they know what they 
want. They have an idea that this year of our Lord 
1935 has a supreme need of their work. 

We have faith that there is the same kind of 
conviction in the Free Church Group. Certainly 
John Haynes Holmes stood ready to smite lustily 
when he thought that nobody was at work on the 
project. 

The original plan for the Free Church Fellowship 
did not contemplate making a new ecclesiastical 
machine, perfect in all parts and ready to turn the 
world upside down. It contemplated setting up a 
framework in which churches of different history and 
alliance could come together and serve the common 
cause. 

This first meeting, we feel confident, will convince 
the doubters that there is a place for the Free Church 
Fellowship, and that those charged with responsibility 
are at work. 
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AND SO SHUTTERS SHUT 
EK are rapidly getting to the point where 
Gertrude Stein will become our supreme 
literary mentor, guide and friend. 

It is life—life in an editorial job—that is making 
this change in us. 

We have held up before ourselves ideals of sim- 
plicity and directness in writing. We have measurably 
achieved success, we have imagined, in so writing, and 
then we discover that plenty of people get the idea 
that we mean no when we say yes, and vice versa. 
Why would it not have been better in the first place, 
when we started our supreme work on church unity, 
to write, ““And so shutters shut and so and also and so 
and so and also.” 

We have set before ourselves an ideal of patience 
and tolerance, of giving everybody a square deal, of 
being fair. We have not changed these ideals. We 
still think of patience as a noble virtue not to be 
perfectly achieved in any single lifetime, but we 
confess that we have our moods when only Gertrude 
Stein can say it for us: “Patience is amiable and 
amiably. What is amiable and amiably? Patience is 


amiable and amiably. What is patience? Patience is 
amiable and amiably.”’ 

Then when we have made a thing so clear that 
even he who runs might read and understand, there 
crop up such instances of flagrant misunderstanding 
that all we can do is to open Gertrude Stein again: 
“A thing that seems very clear seems very clear, but 
is it? A thing that seems exactly the same seems 
exactly the same, but is it?” 

Our conclusion of the whole matter is that life is 
one thing after another—one special kind of thing. 

And so holiday bills come in and so and so and 
also. 

Our matured conviction is that we are amiable 
and amiably, and that what seems very clear to us, 
seems very clear to us, but is it? 

* * 


TWO WAYS OF LOOKING AT IT 


OT all radicals look at the recent ‘“‘blood purge” 
in Russia in the same way. The New Masses 
approves and The Nation condemns. 

The New Masses calls it ‘a war against counter 
revolution.” The Nation says that the act “lowers 
the Soviet leaders to the level of Adolf Hitler.”’ The 
position of The Masses, an extreme Communist 
weekly, surprises nobody. The position of The Nation 
will surprise a vast company who know how strongly 
the publication has defended the Soviet government 
in the past, but not those who know the belief of 
Oswald Garrison Villard in the moral law. 

The Masses says that the Soviet masses acclaim 
the decree of the Soviet Central Committee. It quotes 
Kar! Radek, who says for them, “Our humaneness and 
our love of mankind consists in our preferring to have 
scores of ‘White Guard’ scoundrels shot, if necessary, 
rather than to have millions of workers and peasants 
suffer.” 

The Nation, or rather Oswald Garrison Villard, 
who made The Nation, says: “I still believe that a 
tyrannical government which seeks to hold itself in 
power by wholesale brutalities, exilings, concentra- 
tion camps, and midnight killings, is simply digging 
its own grave, precisely as did the tyrants of Greece 
and Rome, of the Middle Ages.’”’ And he adds: “I am 
never to be won for the doctrine that the end justifies 
the means, or that that government can purify the 
world which is but a blood-cemented edifice erected 
ype the sufferings or the dead bodies of vast multi- 
tudes.”’ 

Villard makes short work of the Communist 
argument that Communist actions in Russia are 
essentially humane. To a Communist orator who 
defended sending a million Kulaks into Siberia, and 
who called the action “mere fleabite violence,” 
Villard replied: “No human being can fully visualize 
or adequately describe the sufferings of those pitiful 
Kulak exiles, torn from their homes, often from their 
families, and sent without adequate clothing or equip- 
ment or food, to fend for themselves in the wastes and 
snows of Siberia, to live in misery or to perish as the 
case may be.” 

We are not glad to have the Soviets so injure 
themselves in the opinion of mankind. Like Villard, 
we should have been glad to have the Communist 


theory fully tried out. Absolutely non-Communist. 
ourselves, we hold that it would have been profitable 
for mankind to have the Communists still go on and 
become either a vivid warning or a great and good 
example for the rest of us. But it seems reasonably 
clear that the ‘idealists’ of Russia are just another 
clique of dictators. If so they will have their day and 
cease to be. 

The opinion of Villard in this matter will count 
for much more with thoughtful people than reams of 
fulminations of those who have simply frothed at the 
mouth every time in the past seventeen years that 
Russia has been mentioned. . 

Meanwhile it is up to us who believe in the 
democratic doctrine to spend less time condemning 
others and more time removing the blots on our own. 
system. 

By violence, terrorism, injustice, tyranny, Stalin 
weakens the Union of Soviet Republics. 

By violence, terrorism, injustice, tyranny, our own 
class-conscious groups, whether of the laboring or the: 
employer class, weaken our own beloved union of 
states. 

There is no enduring foundation for any nation. 


but righteousness. 
* * 


‘““GUEST PREACHER’’ 


UEST preacher has come into style within a 
comparatively few years. Used only occasion-. 
ally at first, it now is in the headlines in every 

religious paper. 

It imports the manners of a French dancing 
master for use in a venerable institution called the 
Christian Church. There is nothing incorrect about 
it. Nobody can deny that a visiting preacher is “a 
guest preacher.” It is simply cheap, tawdry and 
unnecessary. It emphasizes what is too much in 
evidence now, the part of the minister. He is the star. 
He is the clown, glorified tight-rope dancer, ring 
master, what you will. 

And yet all the time behind him is an institution 
that was there long before he was and will be there long 
after he has gone. 

We have too many polite introductions in our 
services, too much tea drinking in our pulpits, too: 
many smiling guest preachers. 

* * 


THE WILL OF ARTHUR PEIRCE 


HEN one reads a summary of the will of 
Arthur Peirce it seems almost as if a voice 
were calling back, from the great silence, 

messages of hope, cheer, courage. We publish in this. 
issue the facts about the will as given in The Boston 
Evening Globe of January 11. 

We can easily picture the different Universalist. 
groups mentioned in this will as they read the story 
of how this strong, unselfish man has provided for his. 
work to go on after he has laid the burden down. 
Arthur Peirce did not question the value of what we: 
are doing. He did not doubt the ability of those who: 
are to step into his place to carry on. 3 

If he had not left a dollar, Arthur W. Peirce 
would have been a strong influence for good in years. 
tocome. But it happens that, at a hard time in history, 
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he is able to lend a strong hand materially just as he 
always did in his lifetime. 

We are happy as his friend to think that he could 
do it and would do it. We are happy as a representa- 
tive of one of the beneficiaries to think of the good the 


money will do. 
* * 


CONGRATULATIONS FOR OTHERS AND 
A WORD FOR OURSELVES 


HE Watchman-Hxaminer, New York, a Baptist 
weekly of which the veteran Curtis Lee Laws 
is editor, has begun its one hundred and seven- 

teenth year of existence. Many people sent congratu- 
lations to the editor. They told him what a service 
he was rendering. He came right back at them with 
this: “Very modestly and very seriously we plead that 
kind words shall be backed by good deeds. If you are 
really a friend to The Watchman-Examiner, now is the 
time to show it.” 

He tells them that he cannot support the paper 
on the present subscription list, that he wants greatly 
to increase its size, beauty, efficiency, that the paper 
is made for Baptist people and not one-twentieth of 
them are reading it, and that Baptists cannot really 
be interested in their Baptist work unless they read 
the church paper. 

With our congratulations to Dr. Laws and The 
Watchman-Examiner, we ask that our present readers 
help us get more readers for the next year. Universal- 
ists cannot be deeply interested in Universalist work 
unless they keep up with it. They cannot keep up 
with it without having the Leader. 


OCCASIONAL ADDRESSES OF DEAN HOUGH* 


HOSE who know and admire Lynn Harold 
Hough, dean of Drew Theological Seminary, 
will be especially interested in his latest book, 

“The Church and Civilization,” because it reveals 
clearly what responsibility in a crucial time is doing 
to a bright man. 

The book consists of fifteen occasional addresses 
delivered in the last two or three years. The sermon 
which gives the title to the book was preached in the 
Cathedral of St. Pierre in Geneva, September 9, 1934, 
in connection with the fifteenth assembly of the 
League of Nations. 

In substance he told that great company of 
people that the church had been the creator, critic, 
judge and friend of civilization. 

In a day when so many see only the “‘weakness,”’ 
“cowardice,” “bigotry,” of the church, basing their 
generalizations on two or three parochial experiences, 
it is cheering for us to read the work of a man who 
is quite at home in all the centuries of church history. 
Hough sees not only the moral passion of Judea, but 
the “cool, clear, lovely light of the mind which was 
Attica.” 

Trained as he is, he is not confused by the swirling 
currents of today. In the revival of Thomas Aquinas, 
"he sees new life coming to the Latin Church. In the 
work of Karl Barth, he sees not merely a theology but 


*The Church and Civilization. By Lynn Harold Hough, 
Round Table Fress, Inc., New York. Price $2.00. 


“the transcendent glory of the life of God and that 
living word which makes all things new.’’ In Albert 
Schweitzer, he finds a passion of sacrificial service, and 
in Rauschenbusch and Josiah Strong, in Maurice and 
Kingsley, a social conscience. 

Delivered next door to Germany, at a critical 
hour in the history of the church in Germany, it must 
have made a great impression. 

We must admit, he says in substance, how often 
the church has been its own worst enemy, “has made 
compromises which have poisoned its own life,’ and 
“has surrendered to the very spirit against which it 
was its true genius to fight.’”’ But, in spite of tragic 
failure, ‘it is the very representative of the eternal 
in the midst of time.” 

“The Strategy of Religious Journalism’ we heard 
a year ago before the Wesleyan Association. 

On one of the Sundays of a month when Dean 
Hough occupied the pulpit of Wellington Church, 
Glasgow, he preached the sermon, “‘A Clan of Gallant 
Gentlemen.” In City Temple, London, he preached 
on “The Glory of the Christian Religion.” Both of 
these are stirring sermons, one dealing with the radiant 
vitality of a Christian faith and the other with the 
transforming power in history of the Christian 
faith.” 

Now before the Bible Society and then in a college 
of preachers, in the North and in the South, in Great 
Britain or on the Continent, and then at home, Dr. 
Hough delivered the addresses and sermons which 
make up this book. ‘‘The Freedom of the Pulpit,’’ 
“Laughter,” “Worship and Fine Arts,” “The Rising 
Tides of Religion,” ‘‘What Is Religion?” are some of 
the chapter headings. There is no hauling down the 
banner here. There is no note of disillusionment or 
despair. With illustrations from all history and almost 
every literature, he drives his points home. Nobody 
in the ministry of the free churches has read as widely, 
it would seem, unless it is Joseph Fort Newton. What 
wide reading can do for a man we can see when we 
read Lynn Harold Hough. 

Dr. Hough has written more profound books, 
but he has written none that shows us more clearly 
the signs of the times or the glory of the work we are 
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IN A NUTSHELL 


Apropos of the discussion of the church and 
politics The Ingutrer of London says that everybody 
agrees that the main concern of any church should be 
“the proclamation of the infinite mystery, majesty, 
power and love of God,” but that this includes con- 
demnation ‘‘with no uncertain voice but with all 
charity of anything which it believes to be out of har- 
mony with the divine will.” 


It seems that Barth did not give the Hitler salute 
before and after each class, that last summer he said 
in private conversation that there could be differences 
of opinion between equally good Christians about 
concentration camps and the cause of the Reichstag 
fire, and that he held in swearing allegiance by the 
name of God he limited obedience to acts that he 
can justify as a Christian. 
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The Service of God’ 


Stanley Manning 


| come in this last discussion to the practical, 

@) every-day usefulness of religion in trans- 
‘| forming the world from what it is to what 
it ought to be. There are many who are 
extremely impatient with and intolerant of any 
religion which devotes time, thought, effort, to 
personal religious culture and development. Why not 
start right in with service, they say, for, practically, 
that is all religion is for. ‘Pure religion and undefiled 
before God, the Father, is this, to visit the fatherless 
and the widows in their affliction.’”’ And there is 
Jesus’ very sagacious word, ‘‘He that doeth the will 
of my Father shall know of the doctrine.” Though 
much might be said for this point of view, religion is 
something more than a motive to service. 

In the first place, it gives an insight into the 
cosmic purpose, into the will and purpose of God, -to 
use the older phrase that means the same thing. One 
knows where he is going and what he is trying to do, 
and this affords a sense of proportion. This last is 
tremendously important, and is easily overlooked. 
Without it, one may easily exaggerate or*® over- 
emphasize ministry to physical and material needs, 
or, perhaps we should say, to under-emphasize a service 
to the needs of human souls. 

The missionary work of the Women’s National 
Missionary Association is a case in point. In the 
churches in eastern North Carolina there is com- 
paratively little ministry to physical needs; there is 
little more need for it than in most of our churches 
throughout the country situated in similar com- 
munities. The great needs in that part of the state 
are a religion consistent with modern knowledge, and 
a religious education comparable with secular educa- 
tion in a progressive state. But in the Pigeon River 
Valley, among the mountains in the extreme west, 
there is poverty and privation, partly because of 
meager educational facilities, but also because of the 
limited opportunities for agriculture or other produc- 
tive work. It has been easy for the W. N. M. A. to 
dramatize that need, to make appeals for its financial 
support, to expand the work there. It has been much 
more difficult to make the need for liberal religion, a 
service to mind and heart and soul, as clear and appeal- 
ing to the supporters of the work. 

Similarly in Japan, the appeal of the Blackmer 
Home has always been strong. Some of the girls taken 
into the Home were victims of poverty, some of them 
in such bitter poverty that they were in danger of being 
sold by their parents into prostitution so as to provide 
a little money for the family. That was dramatic; it 
was a physical hardship or a physical danger, as well 
as a spiritual one, which threatened them. One reason 
that we have had for years a declining income for the 
General Convention’s work in Japan, while there has 
been no such falling off, proportionately, in contri- 
butions for the W. N. M. A. work there, is just this 
factor. We see, feel, and are eager to help in cases of 
physical need; the need of a religious philosophy of 


*A lecture delivered at Ferry Beach last summer, 


life in place of a materialistic one is not so clear. The 
result is that the W. N. M. A. still has two American 
workers over there, as we have had ever since 1905, 
but for the first time since our work started in 1890 
we have had to cut the General Convention’s working 
force there in half. This is only a part of the story. 
Effectiveness of organization and persistent educa- 
tional work have played a large part; but it is a part 
of the story, and the appeal of poverty-stricken girls 
has made the educational work easy. The only time 
in my recollection when there has been real enthusiasm 
for giving to the General Convention’s work in Japan 
was immediately after the earthquake, when there was 
widespread physical suffering and need. The religious 
point of view ought to make clear to us that a broken 
heart is more serious than a broken leg, and a starving 
soul than a hungry stomach. 

In the second place, religion gives assurance of 
ultimate success in this service. The liberal churches 
have furnished outstanding servants of the common 
good out of all proportion to their numbers. When 
people have deeply rooted in mind and heart a con- 
viction of the final harmony of all souls with God, 
of the progress of mankind onward and upward 
forever, of the power of men of good will and sacri- 
ficial spirit to overcome all evil and progressively 
establish the Kingdom of God, their optimistic faith 
lends courage and persistence because of the certainty 
of ultimate success. 

But there is something beyond that: we need to 
remind ourselves continually that what we do to make 
the world a better and a happier place is not only the 
service of God—doing the thing that He wants done— 
it is also service with God, for we are laborers together 
with Him. 

There are several requirements which must be 
met if one is to be really a worker with God. Just to 
wish to be, or just to go through the motions, is not 
enough. One must be well-equipped for the service. 
Dr. Henry Nelson Wieman, in his ‘‘Methods of Private 
Religious Living,” says: ‘“The religious man must be 
disciplined and equipped in body and mind so that he 
will have more energy for achievement than any other 
of like constitution and opportunity who has not the 
resources of religion; he must have more calmness and 
mastery in the midst of peril, rage and turmoil; better 
physical health because of the poise and regimen of his 
life; more sensitivity and deeper insight into the bonds 
of interdependence which hold men together into a 
great. community which exceeds the reach of their 
mutual understanding and cooperation; a more pas- 
sionate and richly integrating life purpose which can 
transmute and glorify the common things of daily 
experience; a capacity for joy which absorbs the goods 
and beauties of the world without making him selfish 
and unprogressive; a mystic method for achieving 
insight in the midst of the most complex and baffling. — 
problems of life. All this religious men and women 
must have if they are to be the shock troops of the 
integrating process of the universe. And all this they 
can have, All this in some measure the great religious 
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personalities of history have had. If a man knows how 
to practice his religion as he should, it will provide him 
with this equipment of personality. For the methods 
of private religious living practiced by the saints and 
sages and spiritual heroes have wrought these trans- 
formations in them.” 

In addition to being equipped for service, or per- 
haps as a fundamental part of that equipment, there 
must be an awareness, a sensitiveness to human needs, 
an ability to see an opportunity for service when it 
presents itself. In a very small way we see that in any 
group of people in which we have a permanent or even 
a temporary place. In many homes there are one or 
two, or rarely all, individuals who see little chances 
to do the kindly and considerate and helpful thing. 
Here is something out of place that ought to be put 
away. One person sees it, and puts it where it ought 
to be. Another can pass right by and not see it at all. 
Now the second person may be just as kindly disposed 
as the first, and wish to be of as much service, but he 
either does not see the thing that needs to be done— 
his vision is defective—or the brain channel that con- 
nects the visual areas with the motor nerves that pro- 
duce the appropriate action is not worn deep enough 
to let the current flow through them and produce 
the desired result. In other words, there must be 
cultivated a sensitiveness to human needs. The 
successful minister is aware of the needs of his people— 
which is the reason that no one can be a successful 
minister without intimate personal contact, through 
parish calling or in some other way, with the people 
whom he serves. Unless and until we are sensitive to 
human needs and problems, we shall overlook most of 
our chances to be workers with God. 

There is a natural human resentment against 
. doing the things that some one else ought to do. Why 
should we pick up the unsightly litter that someone 
else has dropped? Why should I pay high automobile 
accident insurance premiums because other people 
drive carelessly? Why should Jesus be crucified be- 
cause men could not or would not understand his 
message of brotherhood and love? An even-handed 
justice with nicely adjusted balances would not so 
arrange the affairs of men. 

But that is the way they are arranged. Nearly all 
progress has been won because someone was willing 
to make a sacrifice, not to get something for himself, 
but to make it possible for others. If no one did more 
than his share, if no one ever worked or suffered for 
another, if no one ever did anything for which he was 
not paid, if there were no such thing as vicarious 
suffering and sacrifice, what a poor world this would 
be! 

One of the most difficult things in the world is to 
keep oneself aware of new needs, new opportunities 
for service, new steps that need to be taken in trans- 
forming the world of the real into the world of the 
ideal, new ideals that challenge our loyalty beyond 
those to which we have devoted ourselves in days 
gone by. In no small measure the moral and economic 
chaos of today is due to our failure to be sensitive in 
that way. Weare the heirs of a religious tradition that 
has come to us from the Puritans, and behind and 
beyond them from the ethical religion of Judaism, 
which has placed the emphasis upon a high standard 
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of personal conduct. The Ten Commandments make 
clear that personal moral conduct is inseparably con- 
nected with real religion. The church carried on a long 
struggle to induce men not to kill or steal or commit 
adultery. It marked a decided advance over the 
standards of conduct which had prevailed before. 
And there are many today who cannot see that the 
church should go beyond those standards and ideals, 
or why anyone should. Our fathers and mothers were 
Christian men and women of high character. Why 
should not we be content with the same standards as 
they? 

The answer, of course, is obvious. Sensitiveness 
to what God wills, awareness of the ethical advance 
which the race is making, demands growth in our 
standards of conduct commensurate with our progress 
in other fields. We are suffering the certainty of just 
retribution for the sin of indifference to the ethical and 
social implications of big business as contrasted with 
little business. When each man, or two or three men 
in partnership, went into business, their conduct of it 
was regulated by the same standards as governed 
their private lives. But when business is done by 
corporations with hundreds, or thousands, or hundreds 
of thousands of stockholders, owners, and they hire 
or fire a thousand men at once, the entire situation is 
changed. We shall never find a solution to our present 
troubles—a permanent solution, that is—until we 
become as sensitive to corporate wrong-doing and 
unintentional cruelty as we are to individual miscon- 
duct, and until we realize that, because we are doing 
everything else on the grand scale, we shall have to 
practice our ethics and religion in the same way. 

On the other hand, it is easily possible to forget 
the old need and the old task in our enthusiasm for 
the new. That is the reason that some churches and 
some ministers have become almost exclusively de- 
voted to the social gospel. That is as great a failure 
of awareness, of sensitivity to human needs, as is the 
entire neglect of the social problem and social need 
in the interests of the individual’s requirements. It is 
not a question of either, or, but of both, and. The 
church, its ministers and its people must not neglect 
the will and the grace and the worship of God in 
enthusiasm for service, just as it and they must not 
fail to be sensitive to the new standards of Christian 
conduct which are beginning to win acceptance today, 
a recognition of the sinfulness of war, as men once 
realized the sinfulness of individual murder; a recog- 
nition of the injustice of poverty, as men once saw 
that Dives ought to let Lazarus eat the fragments of 
food that fell to the floor; a recognition that a strong 
nation must respect the rights of a weaker one, as 
strong men had to learn not to plunder weaker men 
and women. In other words, we must get our balance 
between the two—cultivating an individual aware- 
ness of God, and learning and teaching the ethical 
standards which the new human situation demands 
and imposes. ) 

We have often spoken and read of a vicious circle 
from which it is next to impossible to extricate oneself. 
There are virtuous circles in the world as well, and in 
this matter of worship and service we find ourselves 
in one of them. To discuss the question is to revive 
the old faith and works controversy, or the still older 
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question of the hen and the egg. The fact of the 
matter is that at whatever point we start in this 
virtuous circle, we come to every other point in it. 
We can start with worship, with the cultivation of a 
consciousness of God in our own souls, and when we 
become sensitive to His presence and His require- 
ments, there is an immediate carry-over into ethical 
conduct and human service. Or we can start with 
service, and there comes about a deepening of our 
sense of the reality and the cooperation of God in the 
thing we are doing. Dr. William Adams Brown, in 
his book, “Pathways to Certainty,” says: “It is 
through action rather than through thought alone 
that religious certainty is finally to be won . . . . One 
of the most fruitful sources of skepticism, now as in 
every preceding age, is the fact that men have been 
content to treat God as an object of belief. They have 
not gone on to test Him as a reality to be experienced. 
. .. We do not regard the conclusions of scientists 
as invalidated because people who have never given 
attention to science tell us they cannot understand 
them. Why then should we regard the convictions 
of religious people as invalidated because they are not 
shared by multitudes who have never taken the 
trouble to test them?”’ 

The way to test the value and power of religion 
is to try it, in individual life and in a group, and 
compare results with other individual lives and other 
groups that are not using religion. They may think 
they are, holding to forms and customs, but not be 
really religious. The method is similar to that which 
proves the efficacy of vaccination. Neither argument 
nor results in an individual case can be convincing. 
What happens to the health of a community where 
vaccination is general, compared with one where it is 
not, that is proof. But there is this difficulty with 
proving the efficacy of religion: you cannot say to a 


group, ‘‘Let’s be religious,” and it is done. One may 
do that measurably in his own life, but experiment in 
and with a group entails active cooperation on the 
part of all. Out of such experiment, out of the service 
which it entails, grows a real faith. It may be a very 
personalized thing, a conviction that there is Someone 
working with us for the common good. Or it may be 
impersonal, a social passion in which we feel ourselves 
working with the cosmic force that has shown itself 
in the emergent processes of human history. But in 
either case it is an experience of religion. 

Doubtless that is the reason that the entire Chris- 
tian world, and in some measure the Mohammedan 
world as well, places so much reliance on and draws so 
much inspiration and guidance from Hebrew history, 
Hebrew law, Hebrew literature. The Hebrew people, 
and later the Jewish people, made the closest connec- 
tion ever made in the ancient world, perhaps in all the 
world, between religion and life. We have no sym- 
pathy with their pride and exclusiveness—their idea 
that they were God’s chosen people, preferred above 
all other nations. But we have nothing but admiration 
for their abiding consciousness of the leadership and 
direction of God in all their affairs. They were 
workers together with Him. They were doing His will. 
They were obeying His law, not only when they wor- 
shiped, not only in making their moral decisions, but 
when they paid their taxes, when they washed their 
hands, when they decided what they would have for 
dinner. And the result of that deeply ingrained con- 
sciousness of God in their lives has preserved them a 
nation without a country now for nearly nineteen 
centuries. 

The daily doing of what we believe to be the will 
of God—which to us is the service of the common good 
—that is for our practical western minds the best way 
of finding God. 


The Claims of Experience in Religion 
Adolph Rossbach 


the fight is between modernists and 
fundamentalists. That is simply a debate 
between heterodox and orthodox rational- 
ists. There is a third party, the group who observe 
and study the facts in religious experience. For them 
the “plan of salvation,” founded upon the Jewish 
scapegoat theory, is gone. They are quite modernist 
in their views. They cannot squeeze their heads 
through the hole which leads to “revivalism,” or 
“Christian Science,” or “New Thought,” but they are 
interested intensely in what really happens. They are 
interested in religious experience because it is the 
human laboratory. They are willing to let well- 
attested facts change their theories. 

It is so easy to meet in conference and draw up a 
_ list of worthy reforms in the social, economic, in- 
dustrial, penal, and political fields, and call that our 
religion. I hope we shall continue to do these things, 
but a man can do that sort of thing for fifty years and 
still have an unpleasant disposition. We have stumbled 
upon a great truth, that salvation lies in our disposi- 
tion. We call it salvation by character, but when a 


man asks us earnestly “How can I get it?” have we 
only a biological answer? Must we limit ourselves to 
breeding? Is there something in the universe which 
changes a man’s disposition, desires, and habits when 
the man himself comes up to the mark? 
__ Everywhere men are saying to me, “What good 
is religion anyway?’’ And my answer is, ““No good at 
all unless you come into the area where religion works.” 
Every scientist must go to the field where his objects 
of observation happen. The chemist goes to his 
laboratory, and if he is true to his formulas, he as- 
sembles his elements accordingly and then stands by 
and watches nature do the trick. All he can do is to be 
true to the law of nature, after that it is out of his 
hands. Is there something like that working in human 
mental affairs? If a man seeks to exclude all error from 
his life, which the Oxford Group calls a self-surrender, 
does something happen to that man over and above 
his known will power and management? I am con- 
vinced that something does. It is not a theory, a doc- 
trine or a speculation, it is a fact. A scientific religion 
ought to be interested in discovering these facts. 

If I am to help a man with a broken heart I must 
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have found release from broken-heartedness, else all 
I can give him is sympathy. If my home is divided I 
cannot help the man who comes to me with the prob- 
lem of a domestic upheaval. If I am self-condemned in 
certain matters I cannot release a self-condemned man 
who comes to me for help. If I am bitter at the way 
society or fate or temperament has handled me, I 
cannot banish that bitterness in others who come to 
me for release. 

A man may engage sincerely for years in many 
worthy collective problems of society, only to find 
some day that he, himself, is a problem. And his 
colleagues who had only the collective outlook cannot 
help him. 

Look back upon the splendid men we have had 
who were prominent in many collective reforms, who 
have gone upon the rocks of some personal error. Like 
hens in a barnyard we go about picking up our daily 
sustenance from very humble, sometimes unmention- 
able, sources, while over yonder in the yard one stands 
tottering on its last legs, some internal unnoticed 
disease. As long as the front is maintained nobody 
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cares, but when the front caves in, it is to the ash-heap. 

Just a word to those who would say, “Oh! if you 
go into this individual stuff you will ignore the great 
collective reforms crying out for redress.”” In answer 
let me ask, what is to hinder me, alert to the indi- 
vidual need, from working on boards for collective 
reform? Indeed, what is to hinder me from being a 
capitalist, a socialist, a communist, or a single taxer, 
if my mind is so bent? Indeed, what better contri- 
bution can I bring to these groups than a sane mind 
and disposition? 

Every serious person knows that the problem in 
every church is the unchanged dispositions in the 
congregation. Have we the sense to study this present 
revival sweeping over Christianity, or shall we stand 
off and criticize its vocabulary and its doctrine? Have 
we the sense to get hold of the facts and express them 
our way? 

Remember, the fight is not between modernists 
and fundamentalists only. It is a three-cornered fight: 
there is a third group who are willing to be led by facts 
in the religious life. 


Nature and Human Nature 
LIV. Near the Heart of the Great City 


Johannes 


WPASQIN the last day of the old year we rolled into 
> W| the Grand Central Station, New York, to 
4 @ 2 visit relatives and friends for two days and 
ex] to attend the New Year’s party of a New 
York club. 

There was a crowd in the train, several young 
people already flushed with drink, and a painted lady 
holding the head of a sick-looking youth in the diner 
and doing her best to make him take black coffee, 
which he steadily refused. In the beautiful station 
there were lines of people pressed against the ropes 
waiting for guests. We moved on toward the taxi 
entrance, never dreaming that among those busy 
millions there could be one looking for us. But there 
he was, quickly stopping us, taking possession, and 
marching us upstairs to a higher level, where his car 
was waiting. It was the good doctor to whom we have 
grown closer every year—one of the men who have 
conquered success in New York. To him the city is 
not a monster. It is a home, a series of contiguous 
villages in which he practices medicine, a community 
of people which he has known for a lifetime. 

As easily as I find my way down Commonwealth 
Avenue, over the Common and up Beacon Hill, he 
found his way out of the labyrinths of the Grand 
Central and up Park Avenue to the east seventies, 
where we were bound. As easily as we dodge milk 
trucks in Cobleskill, N. Y., he dodged the fools who 
dart away from curbs without putting out their hands. 
Everybody tears along in New York when the lights 
are green, and safety lies not in going slow but in 
going straight. No old taximan in New York ever 
swerves unless he has to, and the chances are ten to 
one that he will hit somebody if he does. _ Individual- 
istic though we may be in our philosophy, independent 
in action, dead set against regimentation, experience 


teaches us to start and stop and travel with the crowd 
as we motor up or down Park, Fifth and the other 
great avenues of our metropolis. 

The coming of this doctor to the Grand Central 
in the midst of a busy afternoon, and taking a chance 
of finding us on the train that we usually use, illus- 
trates the fact that there is a New York other than the 
New York of push, jam, crowd and crush. It is that 
New York that I love. 

We have a New York of church connections, a 
New York of business interests, a New York of my 
family, a New York of my wife’s family, and a mis- 
cellaneous New York, all to see when we go to the 
great city. And then my wife’s family is divided up 
into the Brooklyn connections, the New York folks, 
those out in Jersey, and those up in the Bronx. I have 
discovered that if we start with any one of these 
groups, we seldom get farther than the edge of any 
other group. 

The city is too big, the distances are too great, 
the folks are too many, so we do not try to do every- 
thing, and usually we keep our movements dark, so 
that none of the folks we care for and fail to see will 
think that we do not want to see them. I do not fear 


giving away any secrets about our New Year’s visit 


in this article, for experience teaches me that nobody 
ever finds out too much from reading the paper that 
I have the honor to edit. 

In a comfortable apartment on 72d Street, we 
dropped our bags, rested, and dressed to be ready to 
see the old year out. 

For once we men tried the experiment of dining 
with our wives instead of at the club, and really it was 
delightful. We had a home dinner in the large, lovely 
apartment of the doctor on East 75th Street. We 
avoided the jazz, the drinking, the noise, and the cover 
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charges of the big establishments. We were sorry, 
of course, to miss the parade at the club, with the big 
turkey and suckling pig borne in proud procession by 
old colored waiters, but the marvelous cooking of 
Pauline, the quick service of Minnie, her daughter, who 
was understudy for Edith, another daughter, and the 
company of friends with whom we have summered and 
wintered for half a lifetime, more than made up. 

I noticed that our talk drifted often from the city 
to the country, from New York and all its happenings 
to Claremont, and the deep woods and the lovely view 
out over the Connecticut valley, old Mount Ascutney 
guarding the Vermont side of the river, the little 
cottage on the rocks, and the big farmhouse under 
its old maples near the summit of Bible Hill. 

When the doctor and I had deposited the Madame 
and her hostess at their apartment and had joined 
the crowd in the subway, we realized that the thou- 
sands were out to make a night of it. Around the Grand 
Central there were venders of every conceivable kind 
of whistle, rattle and other noise-maker. I gazed in 
stupefaction at some of the people making the noise. 
What did they think they were doing? What was the 
satisfaction in it? 

At the club there were gathered several hundred 
men, most of whom belonged in New York, and most 
of whom had “arrived” in New York. To be sure, 
some had inherited their place in New York, or married 
enough money to live in New York. Most of them, 
however, had won their success by personality, intel- 
lectual and physical vitality and courage. To see them 
and appraise them, under the aegis of a few pro- 
fessional men who knew them all, was an interesting 
experience. I was not asking impertinent questions 
all the time. I was merely listening, looking, talking, 
and then asking when I got a good chance. They were 
artists, authors, journalists, lawyers, doctors, college 
professors, engineers, whose cultural side had kept up 
with the other, architects, heads of big foundations, 
and other interesting people. I was struck by the fact 
that three veteran doctors agreed that if a young 
doctor married a rich wife, he was done for. That 
strong incentive of necessity seemed essential if the 
man was to climb the heights of his profession. That 
cruel struggle which sent so many fleeing from New 
York in defeat, acted like a tonic on those who sur- 
vived. It was almost as if they were of that variety of 
forest trees which cannot live without the bitter cold 
of winter. 

One man interested me because he had thought 
he was through with active work and then had come 
back into the thick of things. Head of a big firm of 
construction engineers, he had retired and gone to 
Florida. Then his Alma Mater called and he had just 
come back to take the presidency. Florida? It never 
could have held him. Happy? No man there sang 
with such gusto. 

These men all seemed happy. It was not drink 
that made them so, although most of them had sampled 
the contents of the historic old punch bowl. But it 
was the occasion. The New Year’s party of this club 
is always a time of renewing friendships, of reviving 
old memories and of making merry. The artists seem 
to give the color to the club, and nothing unlovely 
ever seems to happen. 


With ‘Old Folks at Home,” ‘‘Upidee,” ‘““My Old 
Kentucky Home,” “Auld Lang Syne,’ and college 
songs, there is one song the club always sings just 
before midnight, with crossed hands uniting the men 
in a great circle, and as they move slowly around the 
long art gallery. I cannot quote it without mentioning 
the club, and that I do not care to do. But into it there 
come “‘the wise, the gentle, the brave,” of other years. 
They 

““Come back from the vale where their soft grasses wave, 

And list to our revel and join in the stave.” 


Two other lines are: 


“‘Oh, the comrades that gossiped and painted and sung! 
Oh, the smoke cloud that lingers their places among!”’ 


And as the old year dies the words ring out: 


‘‘We may fade, we shall pass, but thou growest not old.” 


Old colored Elijah, who always had beat the 
last minutes of the year out on the gong, had been 
gathered to his fathers since the last New Year’s party, 
and another veteran was performing in his place for 
the first time. 

In this club, the members now wear colored 
waistcoats to indicate the decade in which they joined. 
For example, all before 1900 are entitled to wear 
waistcoats of royal purple, between 1900 and 1910 
scarlet, 1910 to 1920 gold, which is my color, and so on 
to baby blue and green. The men have the stabilizing, 
soul-saving ability to laugh at themselves, and the 
colored waistcoat custom is called the “Better Belly 
Movement.” 

In this club strong men off duty relax with 
billiards, cards, cheerful talk, great books and pictures, 
and the deep reassurance that nobody will add to their 
burdens or misunderstand what they say and do. 

New Year’s Day in New York once was observed 
more generally than anywhere else in the country. 
It was an old Dutch custom. Men went to see their 
friends this day, and women stayed at home to do the 
honors. 

The Madame and I started out early on the 
morning of January 1, going far uptown on the old 
Third Avenue L. The Elevated put us both back into 
the atmosphere of the New York of a generation ago, 
more than anything else that we had done. We went 
to a modern well-run hospital, bearing the dreadful 
name of “Home for the Incurables.”” On a sunny top 
floor, by great windows looking far out over the region 
of the Bronx, we visited with three or four intelligent 
old ladies in wheel chairs. Through what changes of 
fortune and health had they come? We did not ask, 
but we could tell without asking. The old lady who did 
the honors might have received that day without the 
slightest embarrassment in the finest apartment on 
Park Avenue. 

Then we were ushered in to the old lady we had 
come to see—near the end of life, paralyzed and bed- 
ridden, unable to talk, but able to say volumes in the 


quick lighting up of her face as we entered her- 


room. 

In adjoining grounds stands an old folks’ home 
where another courtly old lady received us who is now 
eighty-seven years old. Her room was furnished in 
exquisite taste. She said that all of her pictures had 
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been hung and all of the special conveniences had been 
built in by a gentleman who also was an inmate of the 
home, and who spent nearly all of his time doing jobs 
and errands for others. A happy old gentleman! He 
will fit naturally imto the service of Heaven—for he 
has schooled himself for it here. 

We went back to 72d Street for lunch on toasted 
sandwiches and ice cream, and for visits with dear 
relatives who had come from three different sections 
of the city. We were farther up town late in the day 
to meet other relatives and friends at tea, and to have 
our New Year’s dmner with nieces who know how to 
meet old man Depression with heads up and hearts 
strong. 

“And so to bed,’ as Pepys would say—the 
Madame at our niece’s and I at the good doctor’s. 

When we started for Boston early the next day, 
we had not seen half the people whom we wanted to 
see, we had not visited any show places, or attended 
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any theaters or lectures, or bought any clothes” or 
earned any money, but we had been refreshed by 
rest, by change, by contact with human beings, and 
by the feel of a city that is great, in spite of its glaring 
evils, because of its mighty contributions to our 
civilization and because of the heart that, beneath its 
seeming indifference and selfishness, beats true. 

“When I am away from New York,” said the 
Madame, ‘I seldom think of it, but when I go back 
there I know that it belongs to me. I don’t like its 
rush and noise, and I hate the crowded streets. I don’t 
admire its tall buildings except in a distant view, and 
I wouldn’t want to live there, but every time I go 
there, something deep down inside is stirred. I know 
that New York is a part of me, and that it is the home 
of my parents and grandparents and my own old home. 
In spite of all that I don’t like about it, I am proud 
of New York. I think you will understand me when 
I say that New York is my Cobleskill.” 


The Church and Public Affairs 


F. H. Selden 


in public affairs by some of our religious 
leaders. Urged early in this last campaign 
to accept a nomination for Congress on a 
minor party ticket, I accepted, with the definite 
understanding that my part in the campaign was 
to be educational, rather than to get votes for myself 
or for the party. With this objective I began last 
March in the primary campaign to devote most of 
my time to a study at first hand of the question: Why 
do many people, whose interests are substantially the 
same, go year after year to the polls and divide their 
votes between two opposing parties, neither of which 
represents their views; and a considerable number 
of others—sometimes a majority—refuse to go to 
the polls? 

There is no use in denying that something is 
fundamentally wrong. Truth and right cannot be 
thus divided without some general condition that 
ought to be changed. As it was generally understood 
that I was trying to help solve present issues rather 
than to get votes, I was given unusual opportunities 
to address various types of organizations and discuss 
the situation with people of all parties. I addressed 
all sorts of meetings, from regular Sunday church 
services to strictly party gatherings. I cannot recall 
that I asked anyone his party affiliation or asked 
anyone for support. With this as an explanation, 
may I try to pass on to others some of the information 
that resulted from my campaign? 

It was apparent at once that there is a general 
fear of mentioning political issues in conversation, 
even though most persons are not only willing to 
discuss public affairs, but really desire to do so, when 
once this fear is overcome. 

There is certainly available no lack of quantity, 
and probably enough of good quality, of information 
on public questions to answer all reasonable needs; 
but there is also much that is not of good quality, 
much that is bad, and no small amount that is posi- 
tively vicious. This leads the general run of people 


to do one of two things: give up trying to decide what 
is right and refuse to vote, or else believe what comes 
from the sources from which they have become ac- 
customed to receive information. 

Of the group that depends upon their prejudiced 
sources for information, there is a limited number who 
change their source of information according to their 
personal situation. If they are in need and some spell- 
binder comes along and promises them relief, they 
straightway start accepting anything he or his party 
associates may say. Not only does this apply to those 
in need, but also to those who have more or less means, 
from the poorest to those of considerable wealth. 
General unsatisfactory conditions engender fear that 
makes many persons of means quite as subject to 
influence as those in dire distress, those who have 
abundance as well as those on relief. 

I have attended a considerable number of meet- 
ings in which time was divided between a number 
of us of various party affiliations; also I have attended 
many of the large meetings of particular parties held 
throughout this district. In every instance the pur- 
pose of the major parties seemed to be to make a 
drive for the votes of those who could be moved by 
appeals to personal prejudice—usually by use of 
statements that no unprejudiced person of normal 
intelligence would give even passing consideration. 

This, briefly, presents the problem before that 
portion of the people who wish to improve social and 
political conditions. How can that comparatively 
small group, which landslides first one way and then 
the other, be brought to act upon reason based upon 
facts, instead of acting as at present upon impulse 
based upon partisan propaganda? How can the 
intelligent stay-at-home vote be brought to the polls 
to overcome this impulsive vote, and how can the whole 
mass of voters be aroused to an zntelligent consideration 
of public affairs? 

Most persons interested in this problem will 
suggest that it is a matter of education. That is my 
conclusion, but this experience convinces me that this 
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education must come through personal discussions 
in many small local groups rather than by the partisan 
propaganda of campaign meetings or any other type 
of formal gatherings. 

With my own campaign planned to educate, and 
with a long experience in educational work behind me, 
I was forced to recognize an insurmountable barrier 
in the way of such local gatherings. That barrier is 
the churches in all communities, with few exceptions. 
A situation has developed for which we can hold no 
one responsible, which has placed the churches as the 
most formidable barrier in the way of progressive 
social and political reform, and this in spite of the 
fact that it is generally in the churches that we find 
those most deeply interested in such reforms. 

This has been brought about by the gradual 
centering of the time and means of so many leaders 
and people on the church organizations. There has 
developed a fixed habit of using a certain amount of 
time for church attendance, a looking to the church 
building as the place for meetings, and the giving of a 
certain amount of cash to the church and its affiliated 
organizations. When times are prosperous, it is not 
difficult to raise small amounts for other enterprises, 
but when incomes shrink, the habit or custom of 
giving to the church absorbs all the funds that can 
be spared, and all other interests are neglected. That 
puts the church-going people, who should form the 
nucleus for organizations of reform movements outside 
of the church, at a great disadvantage in meeting the 
drives of the exploiting interests who always take such 
times of financial stress to put over their schemes 
against the people. Thus the church has become the 
best aid of the unsocial interests in their campaigns 
of misrepresentation, through absorbing the essential 
means of combating such campaigns and thus render- 
ing opposition impossible. 

Too, in many communities there are no suitable 
meeting places for small public gatherings aside from 
the churches. The picture houses are available only 
at a prohibitive cost for reform meetings, especially 
with the church absorbing all available funds. There- 
fore when the churches exclude all political, economic, 
and similar gatherings, they give to the commercial 
and predatory interests exactly the aid they desire; 
for such interests are able to get from the people 
through misuse of public funds all the cash necessary 
to hire halls and pay for formally addressed meetings. 

Even more, I have noticed that the place of 
meeting determines to a large extent the type of 
attendance. Although the subject to be considered 
may be the same, a different group will be in attend- 
ance, according to whether the meeting is in a Grange 
hall, a schoolhouse, a town hall, or a church. Many 
of those who ought to be reached cannot be readily 
influenced to attend meetings except when held in the 
church. ‘These are largely the stay-at-home voters 
whose help is especially needed in reform movements. 
Also those interests that oppose reform movements 
often control the public halls and will not rent them 
to the reform organizations. Once, in the West, I was 
obliged to address a large gathering in a lumber shed— 
the only place in town that could be obtained, al- 
though the audience was largely from the better class 
of persons and supporters of the churches. 


Moreover, many pastors feel that they ought not 
to discuss publicly the controversial questions of 
politics and other public questions on which the 
members of their congregations disagree. Yet the 
people in many cases strain every financial resource 
in order to have this person in the community as a 
leader. The minister in many communities so com- 
pletely drains the better element of its funds for 
leadership that any additional expense to secure 
special aid is emphatically beyond consideration, again 
leaving those who are robbing the people a free field 
to carry on their campaigns against society and the 
higher ideals of life for which the church should stand 
and is supposed to lend aid. 

Nothing can be gained by merely adding to the 
information type of propaganda. It is not lack of 
intellectual food that is causing the trouble, but 
intellectual indigestion. It is a case of over-eating and 
lack of exercise. How to get the right kind and amount 
of intellectual exercise is the real problem. That 
requires both time and place for free discussion of 
public questions to such an extent as to fix the habit 
of gathering in local groups for discussion of public 
questions. 

We need also to recognize that the standard of 
intelligence has advanced, or at least changed, from 
that of seeking dogmatic instruction to that of wanting 
facts to be used in formulating one’s own conclusions. 
The need is for the largest possible opportunities for 
persons of all types and classes to meet together often 
and informally to discuss—not debate—public ques- 
tions. People should meet, not to convert others to 
their views, but to exchange ideas and clarify their 
own minds. 

The churches have a place for such gatherings, 
and should cultivate such a free use of their facilities 
as to break up entirely the idea that the minister or 
other official is responsible for what is said at any 
meeting in the church or any building controlled by 
the church officials, unless that meeting is under the 
direct control of the church officials. The assumption 
on the part of those who sponsor the meeting that it is 
for a proper purpose should be accepted as justifying 
the use of the church property, unless there is positive 
evidence to the contrary. Encourage the public to 
use the church. Give the meeting the benefit of the 
doubt, with the rule that all meetings must be open 
to anyone wishing to attend, and encourage the 
membership to attend all meetings. No doubt many 
such meetings would be sponsored by various groups 
of the church membership. 

This raises the question of what should be the 
attitude of the minister and church leaders regarding 
attendance at such meetings. It should be that of 
friendly helpfulness. There should be no interference 
with the purpose of the gathering, but a desire, to the 
extent of actual cooperation whenever opportunity 
occurs, to aid in understanding the problem that is 
being discussed. The important aid needed is neither 
dogmatic instruction nor argumentation, but a sym- 
pathetic interest and aid in the processes of open- ' 
minded study of public questions. 

In this the broad-minded, sympathetic pastor or 
church leader would be able to accomplish much good. 
If we will analyze carefully the statements of those 
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organizations which are generally termed radical, we 
shall find that much of the foundation on which they 
rest is the shifting sand of half-truths and discon- 
nected and unrelated facts. Groups holding opinions 
based on such foundations need not be lectured or told 
that their conclusions are wrong, but should be led 
into more careful methods of getting and using infor- 
mation. This aid can be given without either opposing 
or supporting their conclusions. At the same time 
there will be developed power to resist emotional and 
misleading appeals. When such power becomes general 
the day of political exploitation will have ceased. 

When the church fulfils its duty by opening its 
rooms to the public, there will start a growth of 
interest in and respect for the church that is now 
lacking on the part of many good citizens. The habit 
of coming to the building will lead to a larger attend- 
ance at the regular church services. The frequent 
gatherings of outside elements in the church would 
soon develop acquaintances between the church 
membership and others that would be helpful in 
religious work. These study groups and _ political 
gatherings in the churches would certainly develop 
an interest in public affairs on the part of religious 
workers and the stay-at-home voters, which is of 
supreme importance. 

I am aware that some ministers, some church 
officials, will oppose to the limit any use of church 


property for meetings other than for strictly religious 
purposes and absolutely under control of church 
authorities. But there are others of an entirely con- 
trary mind who can take the lead, and others must 
follow or lose what influence they now have in their 
communities. Little by little there will grow a senti- 
ment that the church facilities should be used to aid 
in educating all the people on all those questions that 
concern public welfare. This must include a full 
recognition that in a government of this type those 
questions commonly called political, and those organi- 
zations commonly called political parties, are the 
controlling factors in public and private welfare, and 
must be given full consideration by use of all the 
facilities that the churches can supply. 

I cannot take space to tell of the results that I 
believe will follow a general opening of the churches 
to such gatherings, but I must not close without re- 
cording that eight months in a political campaign has 
forced upon me a realization that a large majority of 
the people, both rich and poor, wish to square their 
lives with the teachings of the Christ of the Bible, and 
will unite to make this world a much better place in 
which to live if we can break down these conventional 
lines and get them to meet and work together. One 
by one with ever-increasing numbers may there appear 
on the bulletin boards in front of our churches this 
statement: ‘This church is open for public meetings.” 


The Biography of Benjamin Rush 


Thomas Butler 


les T is quite unfortunate that our younger gen- 
5 5 eration of biographers and historians have 
XG Bi received no formal training in genealogy. 
Mix®}} Sacramental usages of the Mormon Church 
have secured such training as a required subject 
at Brigham Young University, but it alone among 
American colleges gives such training. 

Yet to know and to account for any man we must 
have some knowledge of his physical, intellectual and 
spiritual inheritance, while history is largely con- 
cerned with the genealogy of ideas, states and institu- 
tions. 

Again the written production of the biographer 
and the historian is in large measure influenced by his 
own antecedents. 

These thoughts are vividly brought to mind by 
the reading of the recently published biography of 
Dr. Benjamin Rush, in connection with which the 
following notations have been made. 

The earliest known ancestor of Benjamin Rush 
was his great, great grandfather John Rush, married 
in England to one Susannah Lucas. 

A grandson of this first arrival in Pennsylvania 
named Thomas Rush, born 1687, married Esther 
Crispin, a kinswoman of the Penns, and lived until 
1771. It was he who preserved an old sword, together 
with the family tradition that his emigrant ancestor 
had used it while serving as an officer in the Crom- 
wellian Army. 

John Rush was a member of the Society of Friends, 
and as such accepted their fundamental doctrine of the 
Inner Light, which was generally thought of as being 


sufficient for salvation. Byberry Friends long met at 
the house of his son-in-law, John Hart. 

With all of the families mentioned the writer of 
these lines is connected by ties of kinship, he has lived 
in the immediate neighborhood of their homes, and his 
researches along genealogical lines have made him 
familiar with their thoughts and their varied activities. 

George Keith, a Scotchman by birth, and a 
Friend, was sent to Pennsylvania by Penn as a school- 
master, and became prominent in the affairs of Phila- 
delphia Monthly Meeting. He thought that the 
Quakers should put forth a creed or some definite 
statement of their religious belief. There was much 
potential universalism in the thought of that Inner 
Light, which coming in some measure to all men was 
sufficient for their salvation. 

Keith, a fundamentalist leader of his time, openly 
proclaimed that the Inner Light was not of. itself 
sufficient for salvation. In addition to man’s innermost 
religious experience, there must also be faith in and 
acceptance of the outward and visible Christ, who 
died and made atonement on Calvary. 

Friends replied that they worshiped only the 
spiritual Christ in their hearts. The feeling between 
the two factions became quite bitter. Keith was 
finally disowned, and the action taken in doing so was 
confirmed by the London Meeting. Keith finally found 
refuge in the ministry of the Established Church. 
Among his most prominent followers was John Rush, 
and his son-in-law, John M. Hart, and many of their 
kinsmen, including some ancestors of the writer, gave 
them their support. 
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This group of Keithians, residing in the northern 
section of Philadelphia County, erected a house of 
worship in Oxford Township, on a site now occupied 
by the Episcopal building known as Trinity Church, 
Oxford. 

This Keithian meeting did not last long, and most 
of its membership was soon absorbed by old Pennepack 
or Lower Dublin Baptist Church, which became 
the mother church of the Calvinistic (Particular) 
Baptist Churches in America. Thus it was that the 
Rush family became Baptists, and most of them have 
remained such to the present day. 

John Rush died in 1699. His son, William Rush, 
was married twice, but nothing is known of either 
wife, except that one of them was named Aurelia. 

James Rush, the son of the William last named, 
was born in 1679 and married Rachel Peart, both of 
them being baptized (immersed in the creek) at 
Pennepack on August 11, 1710. 

In the fourth generation leading down to Benja- 
min Rush we have the name of his father, John Rush, 
born 1712, and, the date of his baptism being quoted 
as 1719, it would seem that the views of his parents 
on the subject of adult immersion had changed since 
their own immersion. Be that as it may, when John 
came to marry it was at Christ Church, Philadelphia, 
May 2, 1733. The bride was Susannah (Hall) Harvey, 
the daughter of John and Rebecca (Rutter) Hall of 
Philadelphia. 

Of the above named couple there was born 
Benjamin Rush, the subject of this sketch, who was 
baptized at Trinity Church, Oxford, in Philadelphia 
County, on April 30, 1746. 

With this Quaker, Keithian, Baptist and Estab- 
lished Church ancestry, other influences were brought 
_to bear upon young Benjamin in his youth and young 
manhood. 

His father died when Benjamin was only six years 
of age. His mother lived until July 2, 1795, having 
married Richard Morris of Philadelphia. His aunt, 
Rachel Rush, married the Rev. Joseph Montgomery, 
a Presbyterian clergyman, educated at Princeton. 
His maternal aunt, Sarah Hall, became the wife of the 
Rev. Samuel Finley, schoolmaster and Presbyterian 
divine, sometime president of the College of New 
Jersey at Princeton. It was he who became responsible 
for the education of young Benjamin Rush. 

With these family connections in mind, it would 
seem quite natural that the Rush children should have 
been frequent attendants upon the services of the 
Second Presbyterian Church at Philadelphia, where 
the Rev. Gilbert Tennant was pastor. Between 
Tennant and Finley there existed bonds of closest 
friendship. 

This congregation was quite liberal for its day 
and generation. Few of the older Presbyterian families 
were included in its membership, which consisted 
largely of those influenced by the evangelistic efforts 
of the Rev. George Whitefield. 

It was in September, 1760, that Rush received 
his degree of Bachelor of Arts at Princeton. In 1761, 
he became an apprentice in medicine to Dr. John 
Redman, and remained in that capacity until 1766, 
meanwhile attending lectures given at the University 
of Pennsylvania by Dr. William Shippen, Jr. 


Both Shippen and Redman held restorationist 


views, as did also the provost of the university,. 


William Smith, D. D., a minister of the Established 
Church. 

Rush studied German, in anticipation that many 
of his future patients would be those who used that 
language in their daily life. The knowledge of German 
thus attained opened the door to intercourse with the 
sectarians who held to the Restitution of All Things, 
and also to the generous literature among them dealing 
with the same subject. 

On the advice of Dr. Redman, young Rush went 
to Edinburgh to receive forma! scholastic training for 
his chosen profession. Of his religious contacts abroad 
we know nothing. As a result of his studies Rush 
received a medical degree. The statement that “Ben- 
jamin Rush was the only doctor of medicine to sign 
the Declaration of Independence” is true, but mis- 
leading. The statement should have been written to 
the effect that he was the only one of the signers who 
had received a medical degree. He was not a member 
of the Congress that adopted the famous Declaration, 
but was one of those chosen by Pennsylvania to take 
the place of those in her delegation who were opposed 
to the resolution. 

Several of the other signers were practitioners in 
physic and were commonly called doctor, having been 
trained as apprentices, or through years of practice, 
as was the common custom in those early days, and 
for many years thereafter. 

Benjamin Rush married, January 11, 1775, Julia 
Stockton, the daughter of Richard Stockton of Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, likewise a signer of the Declaration. 
The Stocktons were of Quaker ancestry, but had con- 
formed to the influence centering in the College of 
New Jersey, located in their town. 

The children resulting from this marriage were as 
a rule christened in Presbyterian churches at Phila- 
delphia. The statement “until the 1780’s Rush re- 
mained a Presbyterian, then he accepted Unitarian- 
ism,’’ is evidently inaccurate, as it was in this period 
that he became known as a Universalist in belief, a 
friend and follower of the Rev. Elhanan Winchester, 
and both of these men held quite closely to the com- 
monly accepted doctrine of the Trinity. 

Again the statement, “but in 1788 he was once 
more confirmed at St. Peter’s Episcopal Church,” is 
misleading, in that it assumes two confirmations, 
whereas, according to the Catholic Encyclopedia, this 
“sacrament cannot be received more than once.” If 
there was a confirmation at this date it was the first 
one. That Rush did not share Winchester’s views on 
adult immersion is evidenced by the fact that as late 
as April 9, 1786, one of his sons, named James, was 
christened at the Second Presbyterian Church. It-is 
possible, however, that this action represented the 
mother’s rather than the father’s point of view. 

Concerning Rush’s Universalism two quotations 


will be sufficient. On November 12, 1791, referring 


to the death of John Wesley, whom Rush greatly 


admired, he writes, “If Christ died for all as Mr:. 


Wesley taught, it will soon appear that all shall be 
saved,” and again in the same letter to Winchester he 
continues, “My dear friend and preceptor in medicine, 
Dr. Redman, calls you our Theological Newton.” 
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Winchester left the Baptist communion in 1781, 
and first tried to erect a church building at Phila- 
delphia in 1783. In 1785 Freemasons Lodge was pur- 
chased by the Universalists. June 5, 1790, Rush 
wrote: “This morning I delivered to the Convention 
of the Universal Churches in the Lodge (their church) 
a copy of their Articles and Plan of Government which, 
at their request, I corrected and arranged for them 
for the meeting.” 

From the standpoint of Universalist history, there 
is present need of a careful reading of the Rush papers 
preserved at the Ridgway Library, Philadelphia. 
Unfortunately no records of the Universal Baptists 
are available, and Rush was a Winchesterian Uni- 
versalist. His interest was still sustained until 1790. 
In 1793 the followers of Winchester united with the 
followers of John Murray in forming what later became 
the First Universalist Church, located on Lombard 
Street, west of Fourth Street, in the city of Phila- 
delphia. The name of Rush does not appear in the well 
preserved records of this society, now on deposit with 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 


The youngest son of Benjamin Rush, William 
by name, was christened at Christ Church, Phila- 
delphia, on May 11, 1801. Rush himself lies buried 
in the burial grounds of that church, located at Fifth 
and Arch Streets. 

Curiously enough, although the funeral pro- 
cession was a long one, no mention has been made 
as to where the funeral of Benjamin Rush was held, 
or who conducted the services. The fact that Rush 
was visited a few days before his death by the Epis- 
copal Bishop White, makes for the presumption that 
the services were held at Christ Church, although 
St. Paul’s had a greater seating capacity. The follow- 
ing quotation from Dr. Goodman’s book (page 13) is of 
doubtful meaning, through not being properly placed: 

“He was, however, to shift again. In consequence 
of an alteration in the form of baptism and the common 
service, the former admitting infant regeneration and 
the latter favoring transubstantiation, he explained, 
‘I decided after a year or two communing in their 
church, I had my children baptized by a Presbyterian 
minister.’ ’”’ 


Illiberal Aspects of Liberal Worship 


Willard L. Sperry 


itude. 
platitude is not a lie; it is a truth which is 
accepted as so true that for the moment it has lost 
the power of truthfulness and lies neglected in the 
mind among exploded errors. Coleridge goes on to 
say that the way to restore to.a truth its lost truth- 
fulness is to reflect on it, with immediate reference to 
our own situation and action. 

I ask you to reflect on the platitude that churches 
succeed or fail according to their power to help men 
worship in spirit and in truth, in the hope that by 
these reflections we may recover something of the lost 
truthfulness of this simple proposition. 

We arrive at this conclusion today most easily by 
considering and then by discarding other possible 
definitions of the function of a church. ‘There are 
hundreds of things erying out to be done in the 
modern world—and all these things needing to be done 
fall within the scope of a religious interpretation of 
life and a religious reordering of the world. The 
cause of peace is perhaps the most crying. There is 
the need of a better economic and industrial order. 
There are the unemployed, and the illiterate, and the 
sick. There is bad housing. There is crime and 
racketeering. There is the unideal prison system. 
One could go on in this vein for an indeterminate 
time. 

Any one of these matters might engage all the 
wisdom and time of a religiously minded man. And 
a church might suspend all other activities and 
dedicate itself for a generation to the service of any one 
or the other of these causes. Indeed, the need is so 
obvious that it seems little short of plain default of a 
duty for a church to concern itself with other more 
problematical and remote matters. _ Oe 

The problem is not a theoretical one, it Is a 


Now, as Coleridge reminds us, a 


practical one. Any one of these concerns is a science 
by itself. 

Given the specialization of modern knowledge 
and modern labor—even in social reforms—I do not 
personally see how any church, whether a single parish 
or a denomination, can expect to become expert in 
these many fields. It can share sympathetically in 
them all, but it cannot be the technical leader in each 
one of them, for the simple reason that it cannot 
master the details in each of these forms of human 
helpfulness. And in the end all of these activities come 
down at last to detail. The church, to use a happy 
metaphor of Professor William E. Hocking’s, is in the 
position of a parent with a number of grown-up 
children. Each has gone out into the world about his 
own business after having attained his majority. 

The truth is that in an age of specialization it is 
very difficult to define the precise task of the church. 
In theory many of the things which it attempts to do 
might just as logically be done by some other organi- 
zation; in practice many of the things which it is 
actually doing are being as well or better done by 
these other agencies. The church is rather like the 
general practitioner who has been more and more 
crowded out by the specialist. 

Yet with religion as with medicine, we seem to be 
living at a time when extreme specialization is in 
danger of being self-defeating. The detailed problems 
are treated in isolation and their inter-relations are too 
often ignored. The members are exalted at expense 
of the body. There is, in medicine, as everyone knows, 
rather a turning back to the ideal of the general practi- 
tioner. He treats the body as a whole, and because 
of this fact he sees situations which the specialist may 
ignore. So it is with our human tasks as a whole. 
No one of them can be isolated. Crime is related to 
housing; housing is determined by rents, taxes, and 
available mortgages; rents are made possible by stable 
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incomes, and incomes depend upon employment. The 
circle is never ending. There is need in the world of 
affairs of some persons and some organizations which 
shall try to see life steadily and see it whole. 

I am constantly struck by the fact that laymen 
feel very strongly that in the division of the world’s 
labor there are certain tasks which belong peculiarly 
to the minister. And the layman is not willing to live 
in a world where these tasks are neglected. There are 
certain human situations which seem to demand the 
formal expression of ideas, purposes, intentions, which 
we can define only as religious. When public officials 
are inducted into office, when the state sets about its 
business in its congress and legislatures, when national 
festivals recur, there is a widespread feeling that a 
religious utterance is required. We Protestants profess 
to believe in the priesthood of all believers, that is in 
the right and power of the layman to fulfill any re- 
ligious office. Practically we have never realized that 
ideal. Ministers are always drafted for these occasions. 

Then there is the recurring cycle of human 
experiences which very few persons are willing to pass 
through without the spoken word of religion—wed- 
dings, funerals, and the like. These elemental matters 
call for some kind of sanction from the race, and from 
the divine. Ministers are apt to underrate the impor- 
tance of the fact that persons who at other times make 
no appeal to religion turn at these times to religion 
for its sanctions. 

Beyond this there is the constantly recurring task 
of providing for those who wish to make use of it an 


opportunity for constant public worship. Despite all 


reports to the contrary there are a good many of these 
persons. Church-going, whatever the motive that 
prompts it, is not yet dead. 

Most men start the ministry with the theory that 
it is easy to conduct public worship; they go on with 
the practice of their profession, discovering that it is 
not easy; and they come slowly to the realization that 
this task is very difficult, indeed that they will never 
realize their ideals. The conduct of public worship 
is an art, one of the great historic arts of the race. 
In the medieval church it was the sum of all arts. 
In our own churches it no longer has this monopoly, 
but the demand for the arts is still urgent. A slovenly 
use of the English language on some great public 
occasion, or at some moment of intense personal 
emotion, may frustrate the whole attempt of the 
minister to be a leader in public worship. How often 
persons come to us and ask us to use on these occasions 
a formal or printed prayer, in order to defend them- 
selves against the infelicities of our extempore prayer. 
We do not realize how increasingly sensitive the public 
taste in these matters is, and how bungling our private 
efforts must often seem. 

Worship, as I understand it, is the affirmation 
of what we believe to be most real. It is like looking 
up at the stars, or gazing out over the broad ocean, or 
lifting up one’s eyes to a high mountain summit, or 
putting down a great biography with a sense of humble 
admiration and gratitude for such a life. It ig the 
outgoing of our minds and hearts and wills to reality. 

There is no conscious self-seeking in this act. It is 
not enlightened selfishness, even of the most refined 
and spiritual kind. We do not worship with an ad- 


vance calculation made as to subsequent profits to us. 
It is not an investment with a view to interest to be 
repaid to us hereafter. There is another name for 
calculated acts of this kind—the correct title for such 
transactions is ‘‘magic.”’ 

The characteristic of worship is its genuine and 
spontaneous element of wonder, reverence, admiration, 
aspiration, with the humility that attends all these. 
Aristotle had a name for acts and interests of this sort. 
He called them “‘liberal.’”’ By contrast the acts which 
had an eye squinted to possible personal profit he 
called “‘illiberal.’””? Cardinal Newman used this dis- 
tinction in his great book on “The Idea of a Uni- 
versity,” to distinguish between a liberal education, 
and an education which was not liberal precisely 
because it was vocational or professional. 

In this sense of the word, therefore, there can be 
only liberal worship. There can be no illiberal worship, 
for illiberal worship—that is, worship with an eye 
squinted to the good we are to get from it—is not. 
worship at all; it is some form of refined magic. Now 
this fact ought to be of help to those of us who still 
use the adjective ‘‘liberal’’ in the attempt to under- 
stand ourselves and our task. So far as that word goes 
may I say that the distinction made by Aristotle and 
used by Newman seems to me the most helpful one 
that I have ever come across. Liberalism, so construed, 
is intelligible and defensible. It helps us clear the 
mind in the use of a word which too often means 
nothing because it may mean anything. 

The tendency among persons who call themselves 
liberals has been, in recent years, steadily in the 
direction of a more and more illiberal worship. That 
is, words, ceremonies, acts, which are arranged and 
conducted primarily with a view to getting beneficial 
reactions in ourselves or desirable changes in society. 
We want to clean up the slums and clean up our own 
consciences, we want to get the unemployed back at 
work, or stop wars, or resolve our private complexes. 
Worship becomes thus a means to an end. 

Now Newman went out of his way to say that 
all these other things are good and must be had. We 
are not turning away from them or ignoring the fact 
that nine out of ten of our waking hours should have 
these ends in mind. But we are saying that arranging 
an act of worship which is directed to these ends is 
an illiberal construction of worship. The essence of 
worship is that other quality, that mood of deep hu- 
mility and wonder in which we sometimes catch our- 
selves when we look up at the stars on a summer 
night. 

If you have had that mood you know that it does 
not hinder your efficiency as a worker for peace, or as 
a volunteer clerk on an unemployment board. You 
do your work better just because of that moment. 
You get perspective, steadiness of mind, a deeper 
unselfishness; some spirit or quality is added to your 
task which helps you do your work better. But you 
did not go out and look at the stars saying, ““Now I 
must look at these stars for the sake of doing my job 
better.” The stars caught you off guard, and you cried 
out, Swrswm corda—our hearts are lifted up. 

__. We are confronted then with this contradiction: 
if worship be thus a liberal act, are not the self- 
designated liberal churches reversing the issues when 
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they direct so much of their worship, both public and 
private, to what Aristotle calls illiberal uses? That is 
illiberal which we use, that is liberal which we enjoy. 
It is this element of joy, the outgoing of our lives 
toward the ultimate reality, which has always made 
worship what it is. This outgoing has a home-coming, 
an effect upon our characters and a consequence in 
conduct. That I do not deny. But it is essential for 
the act of worship that at the moment the eye be 
single; that there be no squint of deliberate self- 
interest. 

We all need, therefore, whether theist or human- 
ist, a greater courage in attempting tentative accounts 
of the reality to be adored. Those of us who are be- 
lievers in God—a God other than the self-conscious- 
ness of the human race—are aware that humanism 
has come into being as a valid comment upon our 
vagueness in saying what we mean by God, and upon 
our tendence to take the moral evils of this world too 
lightly. The ethical passion of humanism has been 
and always must be its distinction and its warrant, 
as against all forms of traditional theism. 

On the other hand, I cannot see that worship in 
the liberal sense of the word can indefinitely survive, 
if its offices are merely useful. It will lose the quality 
of worship and will eventually become either a forum 
or a committee meeting. For all of us, of whatever 
stripe, the theological problem remains the first and 
last of all problems in the conduct of worship. We 
must be willing to attempt some statement as to the 


most significant reality in the universe. A contented 
agnosticism is denied worship. We must venture our 
account of what we believe to be most eternally so, 
and this ultimate reality lies beyond all reforms 
whether of individual character or of society. Reforms 
are steps in the ascent to that reality, but they are not 
the reality itself. 

When you worship you must lift your eyes clean 
to the mountaintop, you must not let them stop half- 
way up the slopes. And even if the mountaintop, as 
is so often the case, is wrapped in clouds, you must 
keep your eyes fixed there, in the act of worship, 
waiting for the moment when the clouds lift or un- 
fold. 

I am not personally hopeful for the future of 
worship, if we abandon those final concerns with 
which theology and philosophy have always dealt. 
Worship is the attempt to say “God” with all the 
reverence and humility and sincerity of which we are 
capable. Because no definition is ever quite satis- 
factory, we add symbols, symbolic actions, the arts 
of music and architecture, to our verbal statements. 


I dimly guess what Time in mists confounds; 

Yet ever and anon a trumpet sounds 

From the hid battlements of Eternity; 

Those shaken mists a space unsettle, then 

Round the half-glimpsed turrets slowly wash again. 
But not ere him who summoneth 
I first have seen... . 

His name I know, and what his trumpet saith. 


Holland, the Ark of. Salvation 


Charles R. Joy 


GQ re ENDRIK VAN LOON suggests that the 
b} “XS| “Rhine with its twelve thousand tributaries 
h has probably washed down into Holland 
)|_ all that is best from central Europe. Appar- 
ently this is particularly true of liberalism. One looks 
for it now in France and in Germany almost in vain. 
In France there are a few liberal ministers who have 
a union, but the union is very weak. In Germany all 
things liberal and international now exist under the 
displeasure of the state. The phrase “Der Freve 
Protestantismus,” free Protestantism, has been changed 
as the name of the liberal movement to “Der Entschie- 
dene Protestantismus,” resolute or determined Protes- 
tantism, for the adjective “free” is not an asset In 
Germany today. The German delegates to the 
International Congress at Copenhagen last summer 
were prevented by the government from attending. 
So it would seem to be true that most of the liberalism 
in these two countries has been carried down-stream 
to Holland. aa, 
There are great names in the liberal tradition in 
Holland: Erasmus, Grotius, William of Orange, 
Spinoza. The Dutchman likes to theologize, and this 
perhaps is the reason that liberalism has flourished 
behind the dykes of that little wind-swept land. The 
Calvinist and the Catholic needed the liberal. He 
was someone to debate with at least. So Holland 
became the “Ark of Salvation” for many a retugee— 
French Huguenot, Puritan from England, Portuguese 
Jew, German dissenter. The Puritans were none too 


happy there, but most of these immigrants found in 
the Netherlands a congenial home. 

It is not strange, therefore, in the light of history 
that there should be today so many liberals in the land. 
They number about five percent of the whole popu- 
lation, 400,000 of them in round numbers. The Dutch 
Reformed Church, or the old State Church of Holland, 
is an inclusive group which unites in accepting the 
confession, but only as to “‘its spirit and main intent.’ 
Within this state church there is an organized group 
of liberals with its churches and ministers, numbering 
about 35,000 people. The purpose of this organization 
within the Dutch Reformed Church is to protect the 
rights and privileges of liberals. 

The Remonstrants, or Arminians, were expelled 
by the Synod of Dordrecht in 1629. They are strongest 
in the cities, and there are about 30,000 of them, 
gathered about their fine device: ‘‘In essentials unity; 
in things doubtful tolerance; in all things love.” In 
this device itself the liberalism of the group is manifest. 

In the Evangelical Lutheran Church there are 
about 77,000 liberals, only'a minor part of the church, 
to be sure, but 60,000 of the Mennonite Fraternity, 
the major part of it, are to be so classified. 

Then there are some other small groups which 
likewise belong with us as liberals. There are ‘free 
congregations in Amsterdam and at The Hague. 
In 1908 a society called the ““Woodbrookers in Hol- 
land,” inspired by and modeled after the English 
Friends, was formed. In 1923 a Central Commission 
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for Free Protestantism was organized, a kind of 
Federal Council of the Free Churches. Its head- 
quarters used to be at the capital, but recently it has 
moved to Utrecht, where it maintains a building, and 
shelters various liberal organizations, such as the 
Youth Movement, the Broadcasting Committee, and 
the International Association for the Promotion of 
Liberal Christianity and Religious Freedom. The 
Youth Movement, through the Leyden International 
Bureau, recently reorganized at Copenhagen, main- 
tains contact with the liberal youth of the world, and 
the International Association is the headquarters tor 
the free religious groups of all countries. ~ 

Utrecht is the oldest city in the Netherlands, and 
trom its mighty church tower one can overlook half 
of the little kingdom—the boastful people of the city 
say, all of the great kingdom. Utrecht was the old 
Roman Trajectum, and this summer while I was there 
I watched them excavating beside the great cathedral, 
and finding walls and relics of the old Roman occu- 
pation. The cathedral has been much tried by hurri- 
canes outside, and by iconoclasts within, but it is a 
noble structure of the thirteenth century, with a fine 
organ and splendid though battered tombs. There is a 
rich university here founded in 16386, with a thousand 
students, and Adrian VI established the Palace of the 
Popes in the city. All in all it is a worthy, beautiful, 
and historic center for world liberalism. 

Beside the new canal, the Nieuve Gracht, our 


liberal headquarters stands, a modest building, but a 
busy hive of industry. There our faithful secretaries 
keep watch over the liberal movements of the world. 
Dr. W. R. M. Noordhoff, an able minister, is the chief 
secretary. He is assisted by Dr. H. Faber, a young 
man, who teaches two days in the week at the Univer- 
sity of Leyden, administers a parish, and still gives 
half of his time to the work of the International Asso- 
ciation. Dr. L. J. van Holk, formerly the secretary, 
but now the vice-president, helps in the guidance of 
the work. 

It is not an easy work today in Europe, where 
in so many quarters freedom is denied, liberalism 
condemned, and internationalism hated. Yet it is just 
because of the difficulties which liberalism faces in the 
maelstrom of Europe, that the work of our head- 
quarters is of growing importance. It is to Utrecht 
that liberals in distress, with their backs against a wall, 
look for succor and sympathy. Already our office has 
interceded with governments for professors and others 
whose position and future were in grave jeopardy. 
The intercession has not always been fruitless. 

The secretariat at Utrecht conceives of its duties 
as three-fold: 1. To maintain an observatory from 
which the liberal movements of the world may be 
observed and reported. 2. To strengthen the bonds 
that tie liberals together. 3. To discover new liberal 
groups and to bring them into fellowship with us 
It is a worthful enterprise. 


Character at the Present Hour 


George Lawrence Parker 


R| DO not know of any satisfactory definition of 
character. 

Nevertheless, for all people whose history 
centers in western civilization and in the 
Christian tradition the word rings a very definite 
bell in our consciousness. 

We Americans have a particular understanding 
of character arising from our religious habit of dating 
it from our Pilgrim forefathers. In general, in our 
country, the word character attaches itself to a 
New England atmosphere. The “good old New 
England character” is a measuring-rod that we still 
persistently carry in our hands. However necessary 
that historic backward-looking instinct may be, and 
however true its lessons are, still it is not the whole 
of the story. 

Religion as a public interest could today do no 
more profitable thing than to hunt about for some 
impressive method of thrusting the definitions of 
character into the present and the future. We are in 
the mood now of recasting almost all our inherited 
possessions; surely to leave character itself out of our 
consideration would be a tragic omission. 

Spiritual logic seems clearly to say that the ideals 
of character that were suited to a hundred years ago 
prove unequal to our new environment. To say this 
carries no criticism whatsoever of those old ideals. 
We do not really regret or criticise our horse-drawn 
vehicles and our covered bridges of olden days. 
Weare honestly sure that God is quite as satisfied 


with our new way of getting around as He was with 
our old way! 

Whatever else character is, it is a “getting some- 
where,” and not a mere “getting around.” 

As I ponder then on this vast matter of char- 
acter, and as I relate it quite frankly to some kinship 
with the God-Idea, I find myself eager to grasp the 
thing in its actual bearings on the present moment 
of life; and more eager still to ask what it means for 
the future, for the men and women whom we so easily 
eall “youth.” 

And at the same time I am eager to assure myself 
and other people of the middle years that the loss 
of many old compulsions furnishes us no good reason 
to say that we have been altogether mistaken. 

_ There appears to be a possibility that a change 
in our vocabulary about character may be due. 

First comes to mind such a phrase as a “strong 
character.’’ How often have we preached it! How 
unremittingly and tiresomely we impress on our 
young people that they must have a “strong char- 
acter!’ But in all seriousness, have we been able to 
prove and can we now prove our case here? 

There is something granite in this idea of “strong 
character” that does not appeal to us: and certainly 
it does not appeal to our youth. Some of the most 
disagreeable and even unchristian peopie I have ever 
known have been people of very strong character. 
I have not always found people of strong character 
possessing much else that was valuable or attractive. 
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I have often found them firm as to telling the truth, 
I could rely upon them; but their truth has been 
extremely limited, and much that they had to tell 
was not of much value after it was told. 

One does not wish to be too specific, for there 
is danger in that. But still I recall that as a boy I 
longed for someone to talk with me about the genuine 
visions and inspiration of those youthful years, and 
none of the strong characters I knew had a word to 
say to me. Poetry, which I loved, was a closed book 
to them. Imagination, which played a large part in 
my life, and still does, thank God, was often referred 
to by them as almost a falsehood and an evil. As for 
music and the arts, most of these strong characters 
counted them out entirely. 

The heart of man craves something more than a 
hard lump-deposit of unyielding granite strength; 
and Jesus may have had this in mind when he said, 
“Tf a man ask bread of you, will you give him a stone?” 
There is a beauty, a delicious odor, an artistic satis- 
faction, about bread; and to feed on the bread of life 
is to have a thousand channels of our nature fed in a 
way such as merely strong character and stony 
strength can never feed them. 

Is “‘stalwart character” and ‘‘strong character’ 
the best definition of goodness; has it ever been so? 
Personally I doubt it. They are not good enough! 

But is there a word to take its place? I think so; 
conscious as I am that no word can entirely fit the case. 

Flexibility of character is more needed today than 
the old ‘‘firmness” of character. To be able to move 
quickly denotes more spiritual power than the ability 
to stand a shock. We are living in a moving world. 
In all the changes the idea of God too has changed. 
Flexibility of character would be that quality of 
spiritual awareness and agility that James Russell 
Lowell pointed out when he said, ‘“You must get up 
early if you want to take in God.”’ And his kinsman, 
A. Lawrence Lowell, president emeritus of Harvard, 
once preached a sermon on ‘The Immutability of 
Truth,” using as his text the Psalmist’s word, “He 
hath founded it upon the seas and established it on 
the floods.’’ In other words, the fixedness of truth and 
character is not founded on changeless granite sub- 
stances in God, but on the penetrative, ever-adaptable 
and flexible nature of the Divine, whose ‘‘variety”’ 
seeks to reflect itself everywhere in human experience, 
until the “variety of religious experience,” as William 
James called it, becomes the convincing proof of the 
reality of religious experience. 

As a plain matter of fact, if character is to make 
any appeal to us today its flexibility must be such as 
to match a flexible world. In a world where anything 
may happen and where everything is happening the 
appeal to be a “‘strong character” is simply not based 
upon the facts of the case. But to have spiritual flexi- 
bility, to move with rapidity and yet not be spilled out, 
to bend and yet not to break, to be ready for new 
discoveries within ourselves as well as in the outer 
world, to have the power to bend and sway and not to 
crack up, to “leap like an hart,” and to “run and not 
be weary,”’ these are the signs of good character. For 
a generation trained in sudden laboratory discoveries, 
trained in the quick changes of science, trained even 
in the shifting scenery of world-history, the appeal for 


mere “‘strength” of character is a dead appeal. But 
the appeal to flexibility of character is a glittering 
banner, alive with the winds that blow around us. 

It is passing strange that religion has failed to 
teach the flexibility of God! And passing strange that, 
with all the varying conceptions of God given us in our 
Christian Bible, we have yet pictured goodness in the 
unyielding colors of a granite cliff, rather than in the 
changing colors of the sea that beats against that cliff. 

And I dare to say that in the New Testament 
picture of Jesus I see very little that agrees with the 
average idea of a “strong character.”’ Strength, 
supreme strength, was his! Yes! But it was the beauty 
and the strength of spiritual and personal adapta- 
bility, the strength of a shining rapier, not the strength 
of a sledgehammer. It was the strength that said, 
“‘T am the vine,” not “‘I am the granite wall;” “I am 
the living water,’’ not the rocky mountain-side; “‘I am 


- the bread of life,” not the stone. If he taught of a man 


who “built his house upon a rock,” he placed that 
house with all windows open to the changes of the sea, 
storm and weather! 

Our usual term ‘‘character’” has in it too much 
of the idea of resistance. 

After all, life and character are more than struggle. 
Character depends on our acceptances, on our recep- 
tivities, on our glad admission and acclaim of truth, 
on our “hosannas’’ of the soul, as well as on our grim 
resistance of evil. If we accepted more we could 
struggle less! And Jesus himself had more to say about 
standing at a door and asking for welcome than he did 
about bolting that door against evil! He talked more 
about the abundant life than about the determination 
just to ‘‘grin and bear it!”’ 

Suppose, after all, that life and character are 
things so beautiful that all we need to do to be really 
good is to say “‘‘yes’” to them and accept them! Sup- 
pose, after all, character does spring more from likeness 
to a loving Father than to a God of strength! Suppose 
we are all wrong in calling life a battle and a protest 
instead of an opportunity and an experience! Suppose, 
after all, that a positive and glad acceptance of life 
with all its mysteries and sorrow is truer to the facts 
than a mere “struggle for existence.’’ Would not char- 
acter-making take on a new and truer and profounder 
meaning than we have usually allotted to it? And, 
if I read Jesus aright, his theory of acceptance domi- 
nated him completely, far more completely than any 
theory of mere protest. : 

People today, young and old alike, are dominated 
by the protest theory. That poison eats its way into 
our politics and into our international relationships. 
Mankind in rejecting the acceptance theory of char- 
acter has nearly met its Waterloo. Nothing can save 
us but an acceptance-theory that will take in all the 
facts, and turn the world to a mood of consent rather 
than to a universal mood of constant protest. 

Character is waiting for a word that will set it free. 
The simple fact is that our modern freedom destroys 
character, because it has not been pointed out that 
true character offers rewards that modern freedom 
can never offer. The time has come to declare plainly 
that goodness of character, or call it just plain good- 
ness, actually offers more pleasures and rewards than 
crazy freedom dares to offer. 
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The appeal for character needs to be based on the 
fact that somewhere in the center of the universe 
self-control is the law not merely of efficiency but of 
joy and satisfaction. 

And the difference between character as pictured 
by our modern novelists and character as seen by 
religion is simply that most modern novelists portray 
for us weak people in whom there is no sign of con- 
quest whatever. Religion at least has the sense to say 
that men and women can rise above the beast, if they 
want to do so. The average modern novelist seems 
to have no glimmering of this majesty of man. Free- 
dom is not there! 

But if religion is to make good its appeal for 
character, it must be on the basis of acceptance and 
not of protest. Once it has assured mankind that life 
is a thing to be accepted, and that character is made 
by no mere rejection of evil, its further invitations to 
us will reveal a freedom heretofore unguessed, even 
the freedom that somehow links itself with the freedom 
of God. 

If the first article in that freedom is self-control, 
then the answer is that human happiness is after all 
dependent on self-control. And the link between 
character and happiness becomes plain at last. 

If the breakdown of the world today is chiefly a 
breakdown in and of character, then it seems plain 
that character must be reimplemented with today’s 
weapons. 

Flexibility, acceptance, variety, agility, aware- 
ness, gladness, freedom, open doors! Why are not 
these the summons to character now; and why indeed 
should they not be far more full of both truth and hope 
than ever the old vocabulary was? 

* * * 
WHAT BLOCK-BOOKING MEANS TO YOU 
William H. Short* 

1. Do you know that movie exhibitors generally have to 
buy their pictures in large blocks—on the principle of “‘all or none”’ 
—whether or not the pictures are the kind they and their patrons 
desire? ; 

2. Do you know that this is what “compulsory block-booking’”’ 
means? 

8. Do you know that your exhibitor has to buy these blocks 
of pictures for the most part without seeing them, or knowing 
what they are going to be—before they are even planned, and 
months before you and your children see them on the screen? 

4. Do you know that this is what is called “‘blind-selling?”’ 

5. Do you know that the claim to the effect that exhibitors 
do not have to buy their pictures in large blocks, “sight unseen,” 
ts either mere quibbling and pettifogging, or is based on incorrect 
information? 

6. Do you know that this trade practice of block-booking 
and blind-selling takes away the right of your community to 
select its own films, and gives autocratic power to the producers 
to force into it whatever they care to make? 

7. Do you know that this autocratic system of block-booking 
and blind-selling defeats the efforts of your local film council to 
get the best films into your community, and to keep out those 
you don’t want your children to see; and that you will stay 
defeated until block-booking and blind-selling are ended? 

8. Do you know that the same people who have been re- 
sponsible for the character of films during recent years are still 
in control at Hollywood and New York, and that so long as block- 
booking and blind-selling last they will continue to be the 
dictators of what films shall come into your community? 


*Died January 10, 1935. 


9. Do you know that block-booking and_blind-selling 
establish and maintain a monopoly of the “Big Eight”’ producers 
that prevents high class independent films from being produced 
in competition with their output? 

10. Do you know that defenders of compulsory block-book- 
ing and blind-selling insult your morals and intelligence by 
arguing that if you had freedom to select your own films you 
would choose only the sensational and salacious, and that this 
autocratic marketing system is necessary in order to compel you 
to take any decent pictures at all along with the bad? 

11. Do you know that the motion picture art rightfully 


_ belongs to all the people, and that monopoly of it is as offensive 


as would be a monopoly of the art of painting, of sculpture, of 
music or of printing? 

12. Do you know that in England compulsory block-booking 
and blind-selling were forbidden by Parliament as long ago as 
1927? 

13. Do you know that this was done by requiring the trade 
showing of motion pictures before they could lawfully be offered 
for rental, and by limiting the life of rental contracts to six 
months? 

14. Do you know that, with our system of federal control of 
interstate commerce, the only way compulsory block-booking 
and blind-selling can be got rid of in the United States is by federal 
legislation? 

* * * 


INTERNATIONAL CHURCH EXTENSION FUNDS 


The following list shows the churches and State Conventions 
which have contributed to the International Church Extension 
funds from October 1, 1934, to January 10, 1935. It is evident 
from the fine response already made to the appeal of the Inter- 
national Board and the fine cooperation shown by so many 
ministers and their churches, that there is a real interest in our 
work for world brotherhood in Japan and Korea.’ 

One of the most revealing, and interesting, evidences of 
“real liberal Christianity’? we have seen comes with a check 
for this work forwarded by one of our ministers for a parishioner. 
He says: “It is interesting to know that she gave this money 
because she thought it would be good for her to give money in 
the interest of people she is not fond of—that is, the Japanese. 
This is the first instance I have heard of where dislike could 
be capitalized upon by the influence of duty.”’ One is tempted 
to quote the gospel of Matthew 5: 43-47. May others go and do 
likewise. 


California: 

Los Angeles. 

Riverside. 
Connecticut: 

State Conventions. 

Danbury. 

New Haven. 

Stafford. 
Florida: 

St. Petersburg. 
Tillnois: 

Chicago, St. Paul. 

Oak Park. 

Peoria. 

Urbana. 
Indiana: 

Manchester. 
Maine: 

Brunswick. 

Canton. 

Canton Point. 

Dexter. 

Dover-Foxcroft. 

Livermore. 

Livermore Falls. 

Machias. 
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Milo. 
Oakfield. 
Old Town. 
Pittsfield. 


Massachusetts: 
Abington. 
Arlington. 
Beverly. 
Braintree. 
Fitchburg. 

Lynn. 

Orleans. 

Pigeon Cove. 
Provincetown. 
Shirley. 
Somerville, First. 
Weymouth, North. 

Michigan: 

State Convention. 
New Hampshire: 
State Convention. 
Newfields. 
Nottingham. 
Portsmouth. 
West Chesterfield. 
Woodsville. 


New York: 
State Convention. 
Auburn. 
Buffalo. 
Madison. 
Middleville. 
Rochester. 
Schuyler Lake. 

Ohio: 
Bryan. 
Huntington. 
Jersey. 
Milford. 

South Carolina: 
Mountville. 


Vermont: 
Cavendish. 
Oniario: 
Olinda. 
Young People’s Christian Union. 
Contributions from above fifty-eight organizations. .. .$1,269.71 
Contributions, ‘from, individuals. ...2 62. .2u2ee.ce so 26.50 


TotalemcOntnbUviONS... na «a rsh. ae eee $1,296.21 


THE TRADE IN GAS MASKS 


“The trade in gas masks is not only the lowest humbug 
among all existing business activities, it is also the most tragic.” 
These are not the words of a leader in the organized peace move- 
ment, but those of General Pouderoux of France in a recent 
utterance which is being widely quoted in European circles. 
“‘When I entered the army,” declares this forthright officer, ‘I 
wanted to offer a sacrifice to my country. I did not do it for 
personal gain. I swore that I would always have the welfare of 
my people before my eyes, and would seek to defend them what- 
ever it might cost me. Itis with no light heart that I have come 
now to the point of standing and prophesying the future. Iam a 
watchman. It has taken me forty years to reach the top of the 
watch tower. And as I look ahead, it must not be required of me, 
just at this hour, that I shut my eyes and keep silence. I am 
going to shout at the top of my lungs, until people hear me and 
pay attention. It is of the utmost urgency!” 

General Pouderoux has thus begun a campaign to combat 
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the popular notion, so unscrupulously fostered by armament 
manufacturers in many lands, that there is any protective value in 
gas masks, which are being sold in stores in Paris, Berlin, London, 
and other cities. “The only dependable protection against poison 
gas,”’ according to this French military expert, “‘is to get away 
from the gas. Gas masks, however equipped with filtered air, are, 
to speak out frankly, absolute traps. They betray their victims 
by hindering flight.”’ 

“Every apparatus with a filter equipment,’”’ continues the 
officer, “is an incentive to the enemy to discard the already known 
gases and try to employ new ones that will penetrate the filter and 
render it useless. Such appliances are a positive challenge toward 
the discovery of hitherto unknown gases. Gas masks defraud, in 
the fullest sense of the word, everyone who depends on them.”’ 

“The trade in gas masks,” he charges, “leads both civil and 
military authorities to the betrayal of their most solemn duties 
and responsibilities. They assert that the passive defence of the 
civil population is assured. The trade in gas masks encourages 
provocative, chauvinistic tendencies, promotes war industry, and 
cripples efforts towards peace, while the average man, through the 
sale of gas masks, is persuaded that the country is secure and that 
we can face war with safety. Literally—for there is here no 
question of resistance—the unsuspecting civil population is being 
led like cattle to the slaughter. They are given gas masks not 
to protect them from death, but to prevent them from seeing and 
so being able to get away from danger.” 

That this problem is far away from America might be a 
hasty conclusion when the peculiar nature of Europe’s tension is 
considered. Yet the American people also support a Chemical 
Warfare Service which is instructed by government order to 
prepare for warfare “‘both offensive and defensive,’ which refuses 
to give information to taxpaying inquirers regarding poison gas 
experimentation, which issues propaganda to the effect that 
poison gas warfare is humane, and which between the World War 
and 1980 had been compelled by newly invented poison gases 
to change the style of gas masks used by the American army 
thirty-three times.— Nofrontier News Service. 


WHEN SUBSCRIBERS QUIT 


In a recent issue, the genial editor of The Lutheran apologized 
somewhat sarcastically to his readers for ‘“‘an unfortunate 
oversight.”’ He had completely neglected to announce the occur- 
rence of “‘Cheese Week,’ Nov. 11 to 18. He offers the devastating 
Pennsylvania election returns as an alibi, and we for one are 
ready to excuse him. He goes on, however, to quote the letter of 
a former reader, who tells the editor that he wants no more issues 
of The Lutheran from now on, because he was convinced by the 
editor’s reactions to the Federal Council’s Armistice Day recom- 
mendations that the aforesaid editor places Mars above Christ, 
and that settles him with The Lutheran. He adds specifically: 
“That is one of our weaknesses—we are more Lutheran than 
Christian.’’ This aggrieved former subscriber says that henceforth 
he will sacrifice what is worth while in The Lutheran for the 
Christian progressiveness of such magazines as The Christian 
Herald and others. 

Editor Melhorn admits that he may have been wrong in 
the position he expressed, but insists that “stopping the paper’’ 
and burning thirty-two pages to get rid of two is not likely to 
alter his convictions. The editor then goes on to say: “There is 


‘something worse than mistaken views on a subject about which 


people disagree: that something is quitting a congregation or 
refusing to go to church or withholding cooperation with one’s 
fellow believers because of opposing adherences on open questions. 
. . . When an individual quits his post as a means of indicating 
disagreement, he surrenders his own opportunity to correct errors 
and often confirms his opponents in their partisanship.” 
Although our sympathy may in this particular case lie with 
the aggrieved subscriber rather than the editor, so far as the 
views expressed are concerned, we are quite in harmony with the 
editor’s retort. Quitting the paper is a very poor method of 
correcting erroneous views.—Reformed Church Messenger. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


PERHAPS THE FACE-TO-FACE METHOD WOULD 
BE BEST 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In addressing you once more I am not actuated by the desire 
to air my views before the readers of the Leader. I would much 
rather meet you man to man than have this appear in print. 

I believe that in my previous letter I implied several ques- 
tions, namely these: Why place the blame for the present arma- 
ment race upon Germany, when the world generally is silent 
regarding the feverish military preparations of France, which 
started it? Why expect Germany to live up to the letter of an 
undertaking (even forgetting that it was forced upon her), when 
the other party to the agreement openly disregards it? Why 
expect a higher standard of international ethics from Germany 
than from France, Italy, Poland, etc.? 

Your notes to my previous letter were silent on these 
questions. May I assure you that your answer might save me 
and countless others from much perplexity. Before answering 
these questions, however, even to yourself, I would call your 
attention to an article by Frank H. Simonds, which appeared 
in the current issue of The Atlantic Monthly, and which has the 
title: “From Wilson to Hitler.”” Mr. Simonds cannot be accused 
of prejudice in favor of Germany. Yet he says: “Simultaneously 
with the Japanese crisis the Disarmament Conference arrived. 
The issue there presented was simple. Every consideration of 
justice dictated that Germany should be permitted parity in 
means of defence with France and all other countries.” 

Your notes to my previous letter state: “From a national 
standpoint, however, there is one thing worse than war. It is 
isolation and indifference to the welfare of mankind.” If I 
interpret your statement correctly, you chide Germany because, 
as a nation, she does not think internationally. 

Again, I must ask why demand of Germany that she adopt 
an unselfish international standpoint when there is not a single 
nation which has ever done so? Surely France has persistently 
followed a purely selfish policy. However, I will let Mr. Simonds 
answer you. In the Ailantic article already referred to he says: 
“Since, however, nothing more was obtainable, they rejected 
all proposals for parity and therefore justice for Germany. As a 
consequence, Germany quit Geneva.” 

She had no other choice if she wished to continue as a nation. 
Truly for a nation there is one thing worse than war and that is 
national disintegration. The integrity of a nation is no greater 
than its morale, its self-respect. The sort of Germany which, I 
take it, would have pleased you, a Germany which would have 
continued to bend its neck to all the insults heaped upon it, must 
inevitably have become a morose, sulking, savage, snarling beast. 
It is well for international safety and amity that Germany at long 
last found herself, cleared the air and refused to be the whipping 
boy of Europe any longer. — 

You say that my letter filled you with amazement, and you 
wonder whether I have read certain named articles which ap- 
peared in the Leader. I have read them and it will probably add 
to your amazement when I state that those very articles are the 
reason for my perplexity. However, another sentence in your 
reply to my letter furnishes a clue, the one where you speak of a 


nation which ran amuck. Some few things regarding the causes . 


and conduct of the war have come to light since 1914, and the 
conclusion has been forced upon some of the allied leaders, even, 
that other nations besides Germany ran amuck and that there 
is none with hands so clean as to justify her in saying: ‘I am 
holier than thou.” Perhaps if France, England, Italy, ete., would 
open their secret records, as Russia, Austria, Germany, have 
done, more people would cease accusing Germany of alone un- 
leashing all the savage instincts which are the root and the fruits 
of war. 

Finally, let me explain why the articles to which you refer 
increased my bitterness rather than convinced me of your desire 
to be fair. By implication they deny that the German people are 


of equal status with the—from your standpoint—ethically pure 
allied peoples. They remind me of a school teacher, who, from 
the lofty standpoint of moral superiority, praises a morally im- 
mature youngster for some act which, while of course quite 
natural for the ethically perfect, is quite commendable in one 
who is still struggling to reach the heights. Of course—if one 
starts with the assumption that Germany alone ran amuck! 

I know that you can give a long list of mistakes and atrocious 
deeds which admittedly have been committed by Germans or 
Germany. Each one of them, however, can be countered by one 
of equal atrocity committed by the other side. Neither side has 
a monopoly on savageness; neither side has a monopoly on 
purity. You imply that two wrongs do not make a right. Of 
course not. Neither can the world be saved by censuring one 
party for committing wrongs which that party knows have been 
and are being committed to her disadvantage by the other 
party. 

Hitler is harming Germany. There can be no doubt as to 
that. But, if the majority of sixty million highly educated people 
follow him blindly as the one means left to them to regain their 
self-respect, it behooves us to examine ourselves in an effort to 
determine whether our behavior, in word and deed, has not 
made us accomplices before the fact. 

Ed. E. Eisenwinter. 


There is so much that we do believe that this writer accuses 
us of not believing, and so much we do not believe that he 
accuses us of believing, that we most emphatically believe in the 
futility of any reply. His opening paragraph is a sample—“‘Why 
place blame,” “‘Why expect,” ete. All that any half-way 
intelligent man could say would be, ‘“‘Yes, why do such a stupid 
thing?” 

The Editor. 


eueeck 


HOIST WITH THEIR OWN PETARD 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

You print a great variety of letters in that entertaining 
department called “‘Reactions,” but the one by Mr. Hisenwinter 
in the Leader for January 5 seems to be in a class by itself. 
Many correspondents criticize your views on one thing or an- 
other. They don’t like what you say about politics, or the liquor 
question, or pacifism, or church union, and they tell you so, and 
try to show you your error. But Mr. Eisenwinter does not say 
he dislikes your opinions, he tells you that they are not your 
opinions. All that you have written in condemnation of the 
Versailles Treaty and of sympathy and admiration for the 
German people makes no impression on him. He knows better 
than you do what you really think, and you can’t fool him. 
Don’t, he begs you, don’t repeat “‘the outworn bromide that you 
are not condemning the great German people.” When you say 
that he knows you mean that you do condemn the German 
people, whom you consider the vilest of the vile and the lowest 
of the low. Why don’t you write an editorial putting on Germany 
the entire blame not only for the World War but for the plagues 
of Egypt, the destruction of Pompeii, the earthquake in Japan, 
last summer’s drought, and any other little thing you happen to 
think of? Then Mr. Eisenwinter, who knows you always mean 
the opposite of what you say, will hail you as the best friend 
Germany has. 

If you were as rude as he is, you would beg him not to repeat 
that outworn bromide, “I am not for Hitler,”’ because you know 
that he is for Hitler, and the more he says he isn’t the more you 
know he is. 

Mr. Hisenwinter’s letter is in a class by itself, but the letter 
from the Rey. Henry W. Pinkham in the issue of the Leader just 
out comes pretty near qualifying for admission to the same class. 
Mr. Pinkham does not tell you that you don’t mean what you 
say about John Dewey’s book, he simple implies that you have 
no right to express an opinion on anything so far above’ you. 
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He was anxious to know what Henry Nelson Wieman thought 
about the book. He does not want to know what you think about 
it. It annoys him to find you “pouring wrath’? upon those who 
accept Dewey’s idea of God, so he “pours wrath” on you for 
your presumption. He wants you to tell, “‘without rhetoric,’’ 
what you mean by God. “ ‘The waves of His boundless ocean of 
existence’ is impressive but not expressive,’ and so on. 

“Ts it well,’ he asks in another paragraph, “to use common 
words like God and prayer when one can do so only by giving 
them meanings common folk never heard of?’ And he answers, 
“T think it is.’ But it is far from well for you to give the word 
‘God a meaning which wncommon folk like him cannot com- 
prehend. 

If you were as rude as he is you would tell him you have no 
desire to know what he thinks about Dewey’s book, or about 
God, and that you consider him quite incapable of understanding 
your editorials. 

N.E.S. 


* * 


WORTH READING AND WORTH REPUBLISHING 

To the Editor of the Leader: 

I wish that the Leader would republish John Doe’s article in 
The Christian Century of November 28, entitled, “Don’t Drive 
Me Radical.’”’ There are people who, while they may not have 
experienced his hardships, may be in a worse position because they 
cannot refer to a limited five-year period, but look ahead to a 
well-nigh endless prospect of getting nowhere at all. When re- 
‘covery does come, it is going to leave a considerable portion of 
the present generation high and dry, just as the present chaos 
is even now making millionaires at the expense of the unfortunate. 
The situation is all too readily glossed over by the use of phrases 
such as you use in your “Getting Ready for Christmas” (though 
I am not saying this is an instance of glossing over, I refer merely 
to the too common phrase), when you speak of ‘‘gentle folks 

. who are not hard hearted employers . . . . but obviously 
kind people who consider how others have to live.” Why the 
have to? That is a question that many John Does are asking with 
increasing insistence. 


Ss. 


co * 


A PASTOR ON DEWEY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I regret our able editor says (Dec. 29 “John Dewey and 
the Stars’), ‘““We are not fitted to write upon Dewey and his 
works,” for if it is true, why write this editorial? If it is not 
true, why use mock modesty? Professor Dewey is writing on 
religion, philosophically, and certainly the editor of the Leader 
is and should be qualified to write on ‘‘A Common Faith.” 

As a pastor, may I give some of the impressions I have 
received, which I believe are of practical value? 

John Dewey says: “I should describe this faith as the unifi- 
cation of the self through allegiance to inclusive ideal ends, which 
imagination presents to us and to which the human will responds 
as worthy of controlling our desires and choices.” If f am not 
mistaken the book is an expansion of this attempt at definition 
of Dewey’s religion. 

The book is valuable for its emphasis upon clear thinking. 
No word is more overworked than the word ‘“veligion.”’ People 
speak of religion as if it did certain things always, just as if 
Christianity, or Buddhism, or Shintoism, or Roman Catholicism 
were the same. Dewey insists upon ‘‘religious found in all re- 
ligions.””’ He makes supernaturalism a figment of vacuity. 
Therefore he has no patience with the illustration, page 11, of the 
man who began to draw upon God, and found peace and unity, 
as proving the existence of a personal God. I think when a person 
has decided convictions, as Dewey and Haydon have, that the 
teaching of the existence of God is detrimental to life and morals, 
they cannot be entirely unbiased; we are all humans. 

To give an illustration. I was one time pastor in a city where 
there was a shrine to Saint Anne, “the grandmother of God,” and 


at that shrine was a bone which worked miracles. Now I could 
not deny that many people were cured and helped physically 
by their faith in the sacred relic. But it was impossible for me, 
from my standpoint, to study with any hypothesis of the effect 
of the bone on human life as real. I did not have the patience to 
approach the problem, with my very strong preconceived notions. 
So it is with theism and Dewey. 

The book is most valuable in insisting upon the lack of 
militant atheism, and pale humanism, and agnosticism, and a 
call to immediate action. ‘Even immediately, without waiting 
the development of greater intelligence in relation to social 
affairs, a great difference would be made by use of natural means 
and methods. It is even now possible to examine complex social 
phenomena sufficiently to put the finger on things that are 
wrong, It is possible to trace to some extent these evils to their 
causes.’’ 

“Let us finish the wonderful physical cathedral first,” says 
the theist Manning, ‘‘and then we can look after the body cathe- 
dral of our fellow slum men, and little slum children.’’ And there 
is not one theist who has any influence in a thousand, but what 
endorses the general policy of the Bishop. How can free thinkers 
like Dewey fail to be disgusted with this heathen Christianity? 
The actions of ecclesiastics in the seats of the mighty spread 
atheisms and crucify the Christ spirit afresh—all in the name 
of Christ. 


Carlyle Summerbell. 
* * 


FROM THE DAUGHTER OF ONE OF OUR MINISTERS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Here near El] Monte, sunny California was indeed sunny 
on December 25. The weather was radiantly beautiful—warm 
and clear. Many people motored during the afternoon of the 
25th, but there were numerous accidents later. In a number of 
cases there were tragic endings to a perfect day. 

Recently there has been much rain. Today (December 30) 
the mountains are a wonderful sight. Old Baldy and other peaks 
are covered with snow. In some sections freezing temperatures 
prevail, but not in citrus areas near here, so there has been no 
smudging. 

A friend who lives up in the mountains on the edge of the 
desert near Victorville, just made us a call. She homesteaded 
there years ago. The greater part of the time she has lived alone, 
but recently relatives are helping her with the stock (chickens, 
goats and turks). All of her ranching has been dry farming. 
Rain water caught in cisterns is what she depends on for watering 
the stock, plants and fruit trees. 

Robert has set out a cypress hedge for a distance of several 
hundred feet along a side fence. Black widow spiders have been 
numerous on the ranch, especially during the summer and 
fall. 

Did I write about seeing forty acres of zinnias in bloom? 
About an acre of each color and a large section of variegated ones. 
A feast for the eyes. 


Joh IP 1b. 


boo * 


THE RED CROSS EDITORIAL 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your editorial on the Red Cross was a timely and well 
expressed rebuke to the unfair critics of this wonderful relief 
organization. It seems to me your arguments in defence of Red 
Red Cross policy and administration are unanswerable. For ten 
years I have been the secretary of the local chapter of the Red 
Cross, and next to my church, the Universalist, I place the 
Red Cross second in importance. Why anyone would want to 
tear down the Red Cross is beyond me. I want to express my 
appreciation as a Red Crosser, a Universalist and an American 
citizen for the splendid manner in which you vindicated Red 
Cross principles. 


Henry W. Felton. 
Montrose, Penn. 
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Charles A. Beard on American Policy 


The Open Door at Home. By Charles A. 
Beard and G. H. E. Smith. (Macmillan. 
$3.00.) 

Dr. Beard is one.of the veteran students 
and interpreters of the social structure and 
the trend of social development, and a wide 
circle of thoughtful people will always 
welcome a new work from his pen. In this 
book, which urges an “intensive cultivation 
of our own garden” in place of a wasteful 
and quixotic, even dangerous, extension 
of our national interests: supported by 
threats of force we should not and could 
not make good, he makes a “‘clean sweep 
of the maxims and verbiage of dominant 
practice” and urges a like effort upon his 
readers. Existing policies, he feels, result 
in social distress and ruin; we need a policy 
directed towards maintaining ‘‘a common- 
wealth based upon the efficient use of 
natural resources and talents and an 
efficient distribution of wealth.’’ We need 
not look for restoration, recovery, or repe- 
tition of any situation that existed in the 
past. We have intelligence and resources, 
and by a full use of these, and a suitable 
application of the technical arts and 
managerial skill we possess, we can provide 
a high standard of life and security for own 
people. But if this is to be achieved it will 
be by those who dare to assume ethical 
and esthetic responsibility and to exercise 
intuitive judgment, while utilizing all 
available knowledge. 

It is clear, of course, that Dr. Beard 
repudiates the theories of determinists, 
according to whom there is no possibility 
of a choice of new lines of action. The 
philosophy he opposes to this dogmatism 
is sufficiently indicated in his statement 
that ‘“‘a creature of the human mind must 
in the nature of things be a servant of 
mind.” The “knot” of our difficulties 
cannot be untied by following any formula 
given us by the past; it must be cut by an 
act of will. Knowledge alone, no matter 
how comprehensive in its understanding of 
the past, does not enjoin any action upon 
us in the present crisis. The incentive to 
action comes from “something grounded 
deeply in the human spirit.” And it is 
only by virtue of an ideal that we demand 
any significant change. Once we have 
asked, What is the ideal arrangement of 
our economic and social life? we can then 
turn to science to help us find and use the 
best means. The goal itself represents a 
choice, a determination to act. 

Of course Dr. Beard recognizes that there 
are certain definite necessities within which 
we must act. We must take acocunt of the 
people and the habits, the land itself, the 
state of the technical arts. But within 
limits set by these, the statesman con- 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
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Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


fronts the old question, What is good? 
“Policy, purpose, and action must begin 
by formulating a frame of the desirable 
to be attained, an idealized conception of 
American society to which are to be re- 
ferred choices of policy and action as they 
arise and are made.” No materialistic 
economics can provide such an ideal. Even 
reason cannot establish its validity. It is 
at bottom ‘‘an assertion of values,” a 
matter of belief and conviction. 

To many of our readers the significance 
of Dr. Beard’s book will lie in his clear 
statement of a very important truth, and 
his application of that truth to our present 
situation. Science has been largely re- 
sponsible for the crisis, having so pro- 
foundly charged our ideas and the mech- 
anisms we use. But we cannot look to 
science for any map of our unknown future. 
Ethics and esthetics should, the author 
feels, be “brought out of the corner’ into 
which the elite of science have thrust them 
and placed in the very center of con- 
templation and action. 

Others will find most interesting Dr. 
Beard’s analysis of the “industrialist state- 
craft’”’ which has been so largely responsible 
for our troubles. This statecraft was based 
on the supposition that our industry and 
agriculture can and do produce more than 
our own people can use or consume, and 
that, therefore, by conquest, annexation, 
penetration, or pressure (and in the last 
resource force of arms) outlets for our 
surplus will be provided. Dr. Beard 
searchingly criticizes this thesis and its 
implications. Even if it were true (and 
he shows it is not) its acceptance would 
mean acquiescence in very undesirable 
conditions, the ever-increasing concen- 
tration of talent and effort on business, 
the increasing production of a toolless, 
homeless, propertyless proletariat de- 
pendent on the sale of bare labor power; 
and it would mean the further accumula- 
tion of wealth in the hands of a small class, 
a class corrupted by such power and there- 
fore impaired in its capacity to lead. 

The thesis of “agrarian statesmanship” 
is similarly examined and it is shown to 
rest on false assumptions as to alleged 
“surpluses,” to appeal to “special interests,” 
to take for granted that under low tariffs 
or free trade ever-expanding outlets will 
be found, and to be utopian. 

What then shall we follow as the way out 
of our crisis? Shall we renew our policy 
of lending large sums abroad, shall we 
deliberately (as some wish we might) seek 
a war for the sake of trade-stimulation, 
shall we turn to Communism, or Fascism, 
or shall we just sit down under defeat? 
Dr. Beard gives his reasons for rejecting 
each alternative. 

Shall we then, be internationalists? 
Here Dr. Beard challenges many of us to 
fresh and realistic thought on a subject 


which has been treated with much senti- 
mentality. We may disagree and yet be 
much the better for careful study of his 
critique of historic internationalism. Late 
in the volume he offers practical sugges- 
tions regarding our internationial relations. 
These arise out of his conviction that we 
need greater national cohesion, and greater 
emphasis upon national interest, and that 
our policy should be shaped accordingly— 
no more conquest of territory occupied by 
races we cannot easily assimilate, restric- 
tion of immigration, in the interest of 
cohesion and cooperativeness. 

When asked what the national interest 
is that should guide us, Beard answers, 
“the creation and maintenance of a high 
standard of life for all our people and ways 
of industry conducive to the promotion 
of individual and social virtues within the 
frame of national security.” 

The presentation of Beard’s program 
for accomplishing this involves a scathing 
criticism of various features of our past 


policies, such as the misuse of army and 


navy as “huckstering and drumming 
agencies for profit seekers, promoters, and 
speculators in the name of trade.” It 
includes practical proposals for control 
over our international trade and for the 
organization of our government. These 
portions of Dr. Beard’s book are less 
challenging than the analysis of the 
problem itself, and they rest upon a type 
of nationalism which, despite Dr. Beard’s 
repudiation of the charge, aims at economic 
and moral isolation. The great value of the 
book seems to us to lie not in the solution 
offered but in the exposure of the issues 
which constitute our present crisis. It is, 
like everything Dr. Beard publishes, 
readable and clear, but it assumes, of 
course, a serious interest in our national 
situation. 
H.E.B.S. 


* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Rev. Stanley Manning is minister of the 
Universalist church in Hartford, Conn. 

Rey. Adolph Rossbach is minister of the 
Fourth Unitarian Church, Flatbush, L. I. 

F. H. Selden, of Lundys Lane, Penn., 
is an educator. 

Thomas Butler, of Philadelphia, once 
in the Universalist ministry, has been 
engaged exclusively in historical and 
genealogical work for the past twenty 
years. 

Dr. Willard L. Sperry is dean of Harvard 
Divinity School. He is the author of, “Yes, 
But,” “The Paradox of Religion,” and 
other books. 

_Dr. Charles R. Joy is administrative 
vice-president of the American Unitarian 
Association. 

Rev. George L. Parker is minister of the 
Unitarian church in Keene, N. H. 
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‘@harch Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


A COURSE IN RELIGIOUS ART 


The academy girls in the St. Johnsbury, 
Vt., church school are studying the arts 
of religion to find the manner in which men 
have expressed themselves in regard to 
religion. 

They started with architecture, studying 
the various types of ecclesiastical building, 
along with reports on the religions of the 
people, to watch the effect on buildings of 
interpretation of ideas. Careful notebook 
work has been. done along with ‘flash 
ceard’’ reviews. During January they are 
studying altars and building a miniature 
altar or temple. 

During February they will study miracle 
and mystery plays and other types of 
religious pageantry and drama, presenting 
something of this type for the school. 
March will be spent on painting, with a 
quick view of many types and concentra- 
tion on the life of Jesus, accompanied by 
reports by each girl on a different writer’s 
life of Jesus. (This with the hope of helping 
them understand the liberal interpretation 
of Jesus as well as the variety of inter- 
pretations of any religion in its arts.) 

April will be spent on religious music, 
with the hope that at Easter some oratorios 
can be heard on the radio. Next hymns, 
and then religious poetry, will be con- 
sidered. During the remaining Sundays 
of the year an attempt will be made to 
summarize the work, with the hope that 
the course will have led the girls to appre- 
ciate the fact that all religions lead their 
adherents to express their religion in terms 
of the highest beauty they know; and with 
the hope that they will have an under- 
standing of the rudiments of these arts that 
will make for greater appreciation. 

Dorothy Tilden Spoerl. 


* * 


QUALIFICATIONS OF A_ DISCUS- 
SION LEADER 


The following list of qualifications for a 
discussion leader—cast in the form of 
admonitions—covers the ground pretty 
well. It was submitted by a student in a 
college-class group. 


Recognize your own limitations. Do 
not try to make the group think you know 
it all. You can’t. Be frank about it. Ac- 
knowledge your ignorance on certain points 
and see if you and the group can’t work 
things out together. 

Train yourself to make rapid adjust- 
ments to new turns which the discussion 
may take. This means alertness to your 
work—absorption in what you are doing. 
You can’t be figuring out your monthly 
bank balance and lead a discussion at the 
same time. 

Develop the ability to hold the main 
points in mind as the group proceeds, 
summarizing as you go. 


Be ready for any astonishing revelation. 
Train yourself not to show shock or sur- 
prise. Show interest but not dismay. 

Major in calmness, poise, and self-con- 
trol. Some things that happen will be 
exasperating. Don’t let them “‘get’’ you. 

Develop patience—especially with slow 
thinking. 

Eliminate sarcasm from your vocabulary. 

Be sincere about the problem and its 
consideration. Show that you are wholly 
convinced of the worth-whileness of the 
task you have of guiding the experience of 
boys and girls toward abundant living. 

Be happy in it. Let your attitude carry 
“warmth and earnestness.” 

Learn how to become a skillful ques- 
tioner. 

Maintain an objective attitude toward 
the boys and girls. 

Respect their every point of view and 
treat them as your equals. 

Develop the ability to help 
evaluate their own contributions. 


juniors 


This list, one page from Mildred Moody 
Hakin’s ‘‘Teaching Junior Boys and Girls,” 
gives a hint of some of the good things for 
the reader on the other 276 pages of this 
recently published book. The summary 
above follows a full report of a discussion 
on intoxicants, in a group of junior boys, 
some of whom at the start thoroughly 
approved of drinking. With this as a lead, 
the part both pupils and teachers played 
in arriving at a conclusion based on facts 
and satisfactory to all concerned, is re- 
ported step by step in most helpful fashion. 
The book has recently been added to our 
Loan Library. And that means that the 
first person to ask for it will receive it. 

* * 


AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP PROGRAM 


From Sunday, Jan. 27, through Sunday, 
Feb. 10, is the period suggested this year 
for the American Friendship program. 
What each school will do on the three 
Sundays allotted will depend largely on 
the superintendent. For in this, as in 
much that the school undertakes, he is the 
key person. In each school he is being 
supplied with ideas not only for worship 
services, but with suggestions to be passed 
on to teachers as well. The degree to which 
all enter enthusiastically upon this project 
—superintendent, officers, teachers and 
pupils—will determine largely its outcome. 

For every Universalist church school 
we covet the experience of getting better 
acquainted with boys and girls in a different 
life situation, of becoming friends with 
them and of helping make possible for them 
some of the every-day advantages of living. 


* * 
JAPAN OFFERING 
Mota toys aDUArVa4 oie cue Gen creek $645.04 
otal towanuarval Lasers nce eee 674.62 


FOR YOUR SAKE AND OURS 


Such was the caption of the request 
which went out to church schools last fall 
asking for their cooperation that the 
services rendered them by the G.S.S. A. 
might go on unabated. Several have re- 
sponded to this appeal—the following 
within the past week: 


Payments: 
Oak Park, Illinois. 
Oaklandon, Indiana. 
Franklin, Massachusetts. 
Milford, Ohio. 
Stoughton, Wisconsin. 


Pledges: 
Rockwell, Georgia. 
Annisquam, Massachusetts. 


Barre, Vermont. 
* * 


WE ARE GRATEFUL 


For the past three months we have 
received any number of magazines, pic- 
tures and cards of all descriptions for use 
in our work. Some of these have been 
acknowledged personally; others have not. 
We do, however, want each person to 
know that whatever has been sent has been 
greatly appreciated by teachers and pupils. 
Many pictures have gone into scrap-books 
which the children have enjoyed making, 
and many have been mounted and placed 
on our walls. We can best express our 
gratefulness in these words: 


Somebody Cares 


Somebody cares; what a world of woe 

Lifts from our hearts when we really know 

That somebody really and truly cares; 

That we are in somebody’s thoughts and 
prayers. 


I want you to know that we are glad 


somebody cares. 
Annie B. Willis. 


(Mrs. Willis writes that not infrequently 
packages are received without the name 
or address of the sender. In order that she 
may notify you of the safe arrival of what 
you send, this should be added.) 


* * 


WHO SENT ROSALIE TO JAPAN? 


Was it a church school class that dressed 
a doll, named it Rosalie, and sent it some 
time ago to Miss Ruth G. Downing for use 
in one of our kindergartens in Tokyo? 
If so, and if the teacher of this group or 
any one who knows the facts happens to 
read this, will that person please com- 
municate with us at once. The reason 
for this request—but we’ll tell you that 
later! 

* * 

Wish Hinstein would lay off curved 
space awhile, and explain why a telephone- 
receiver cord persists in twisting up in 
forty knots.—Mobile Register. 
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The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


DEDICATION DAY 


Whatever statistics in the Year Book 
may say, there is great woman power in the 
Universalist Church. There are, in our 
troubled world, many areas of influence 
and service where that woman power may 
make itself felt if we can focus our united 
efforts upon them. 

To that end, Dedication Day is to be 
observed by all Universalist women. The 
date suggested is March 6, Ash Wednesday. 
The committee of Connecticut women who 
are planning this observance, realize that 
that date may not be convenient in all our 
churches, and are asking that a suitable 
date, during the Lenten season, be chosen. 
This is not for Mission Circle women alone. 
It is hoped that it will be observed in many 
churches where there are no Mission 
Circles. 

The local situation will determine the 
nature of the plans for Dedication Day. 
The committee is submitting four plans 
for consideration, realizing that they are 
only a starting point for the thinking of 
the local committee on arrangements. 


These plans are as follows: 


Plan I. 

1.00 p.m. A Friendship Luncheon. 

2.00 p.m. Address, “‘Being Universalist 
in a Big Way.” 

2.30 p.m. Service of Dedication (in the 
church). 


Plan II. 
11.00 a.m. “What my organization is 
doing.” Ten minute talks by representa- 


tives of each organization of women in your 
church. 

11.40 a. m. Round Table discussion. 
What does the world demand of church 
women today? Should we be doing more 
than we are? 

12.40-1.00 p.m. Social period. 

1.00 p.m. Luncheon. 

He) 10, Tas), 
Dedication. 


Program and Service of 


Plan IIl. 


2.30 p.m. Fifteen minute presentations. 
Church Women and Peace. Church 
Women and Child Labor. Church Women 
and Temperance. Church Women and the 
Moving Pictures. Church Women and 
Economie Recovery. Discussion. 


Plan IV. 


For a group meeting in the evening. 
Address. Program. Dedication Service. 

In each plan “‘Program” and ‘“‘Dedica- 
tion Service’ refer to literature being 
prepared for use on this day by the 
Connecticut women. This will be ready by 
the first of February and may be had for 
the asking, as many copies as you can use, 


by dropping a card to the chairman, Mrs. 
Stanley Manning, 43 North Beacon St., 
Hartford, Conn. 

The program will aim to show in a series 
of pictures some of our famous women of 
the past, our leading women of the present 
day and the causes they represent, and a 
few women, who are typical of many, who 
are doing valiant service for our church 
and the enrichment of life. 

The Dedication Service needs no ex- 


planation. It will be reverent and thought- 
ful and will close with a pledge of conse- 
cration to the large tasks which await the 
united action of women who are motivated 
by the spirit of Jesus. 

Dedication Day, if observed with ear- 
nestness and sincerity by all our women, 
not just second or third generation Uni- 
versalists, can be a tremendous unifying 
power. A desire to create this feeling of 
oneness among all women of the denomi- 
nation is the primary purpose for which 
this day is set apart. It is hoped that every 
woman will lend her influence and her 
prayers to the success of this day. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by J. Stewart Diem 


“OBLIGATIONS” 


A local Y. P. C. U. has many obligations 
to fulfill if it is to live “‘for Christ and his 
Church.’ There are many unions that 
realize the extent of their obligations, and 
such unions are among those foremost in 
efficiency and morale. 

Some perhaps feel that the first obliga- 
tion of the local Y. P. C. U. is to the 
National Union. I believe that the local 
union owes a debt to its own local church 
organization first. Every Y. P. C. U. 
should contribute to the church, for with- 
out it the Y. P. C. U. cannot exist. The 
value of the local church to the union has 
been demonstrated time and time again, 
and many unions have experienced that 
bond of cooperation between the two 
organizations, especially when other unions 
or conventions are entertained. The 
church furnishes that religious atmosphere 
that should be present in every union. 
The pastor of the church is always ready 
to offer counsel as well as to assist when- 
ever called upon. There are countless 
other reasons why the church should be 
foremost always in the local union, but 
there is one great reason. This is that the 
church represents the Universalist denomi- 
nation in the community and all that is 
possible to do should be done to strengthen 
it. Any sacrifices made by the local Y. P. 
C. U. to further the field of the Universalist 
church is most certainly living up to our 
motto. 

The small field for service around the 
local union seems to be the next obligation. 
Without some form of service being ren- 
dered, a local union can hardly live, for it is 
around service that the Y. P. C. U. exists. 
Service to others in the forms of charity 
or welfare work as well as service to its 
members, should be included in the local 
union programs. The obligation of service 
is unlimited and local groups should never 
lose sight of this fact. 

Then the state organization needs the 
support of the local union. The obligation 
is too great for any Y. P. C. U. to neglect. 
The state union is maintained to help 


the local society and endeavors to make it 
more efficient and of greater worth. It is 
through numbers that the big things can 
be done, and so by cooperation with all 
other unions in the state much can be 
accomplished. 

Lastly, the local union owes something 
to its parent organization, the National 
Y. P. C. U. The work of the National 
Union is varied and covers all phases of 
Christian service. The president of the 
National Y. P. C. U. through his executive 
board guides the union on its path of 
service. The work is great, and there is 
much to do in the period of a year, de- 
manding an expenditure that is balanced 
in part by the cooperation of the state and 
local unions. The National Y. P. C. U. 
stands ready to assist those who come to it 
with problems of organization, finances 
and the like. 

The local unioner may wonder how his 
group can benefit by affiliation with a 
national organization. Not only is ma- 
terial available for social, devotional and 
welfare programs, but the National Union 
offers to finance the local Y. P. C. U. Itis 
not difficult to finance a local society if a 
proper study is made and a budget drawn 
up. Then the problem of raising money 
arises and again the national organization 
can be of assistance. We are ready to 
assist you with these problems. Will you 
do your part? 


NEWS-ONWARD MERGER? 


The Y. Py C. Uland Yor, Re Usat ther 
1934 conventions voted to appoint com- 
mittees to consider the merging of their 
respective publications, Onward and the 
YP. R. U. News. The ¥. PCy U. coms 
mittee consists of William E. Gardner, 
chairman, Fred N. Allen and Oscar F. 
Vogt. This committee would appreciate 
hearing your opinions on the proposed 
merger. Please send any suggestions to 
Mr. Gardner at 1115 Pleasant Street, 
Canton, Mass. Give your reasons either 
for or against the merger. 
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Among Our Churches 


Connecticut Letter 


Stafford. Rey. Clifford D. Newton, 
minister. The monthly supper for De- 
cember was served by the men, with about 
150 persons at the tables. The suppers 
draw people from Springfield, Monson and 
Southbridge, Mass. The Christmas pro- 
gram, on Christmas eve, was in charge of 
Mrs. Newton, Mrs. Gilbert Wagner and 
Miss Margaret Shaffer. A short play, 
“Santa Claus’ Surprise Party,’ was given 
by the young people of the church school. 
Later in the evening they sang Christmas 
carols. On Sunday evening there was a 
candlelighting service in charge of Lucia 
Kibbe. The young people held a business 
meeting and social at the parsonage 
monthly. The annual parish meeting was 
held on Jan. 2, and was well attended, 
considering the inclement weather and 
treacherous roads. It was decided to have 
an every-member canvass in the near 
future. The minister, by unanimous vote, 
was asked to remain for another year. He 
has begun his seventh year as minister of 
this church. 

New London.—Rey. Frank S. Gredler, 
minister. A candlelight service was held 
Nov. 25, and a Christmas candlelight 
service and organ recital Dee. 16. The 
minister has been preaching a series of 
sermons on ‘‘Leaders of World Religions,” 
Zoroaster, Buddha, Confucius, Jesus, 
Mohammed. Two new members, one of 
whom was formerly a Roman Catholic, 
were received in December. This church 
was represented at the Connecticut Mid- 
Year meeting and had a publicity exhibit 
there. 

New Haven.—Rev. Theodore A. Fischer, 
D. D., minister. The following events, 
reported in chronological order, have 
occurred since the preceding report: 
Harvest fair under auspices of the Ladies’ 
Aid Society, with various organizations 
of the parish participating. Dr. Fischer 
preached in the Chapin Home and held a 
communion service. The Book Club met 
Dec. 4. The Auxiliary Society served a 
cafeteria supper Dec. 6. The Y. P. C. U. 
produced the three-act play, “Let Us Get 
Married.”’ At the Mission Circle meeting 
the book, ‘A Daughter of the Samurai,” 
was reviewed by Miss E. K. Armstead. 
The Girl Scouts gave a sketch, “A Day in 
the Blackmer Home.” The State Y. P. 
C. U. held a board meeting here, Dec. 2. 
A special devotional meeting was held 
following the meeting, after which re- 
freshments were served. On the same date 
Dr. Fischer was one of the orators at the 
West Haven Elks’ memorial service. The 
Sunday before Thanksgiving the church 
school members brought fruit, vegetables 
and canned goods. Supplementing these 
an offering of $20 enabled the committee in 
charge to send baskets to ten families. At 
a Christmas tea and party held by. the 


‘play and furnished other features. 


church school the children gave a short 
Each 
member received a gift and a box of candy. 
The attendance was large. A _ special 
Christmas party for the cradle roll was held. 
On Dec. 18 about forty members of the 
New Haven Light Opera Guild sang a 
program of carols at a short session in the 
vestry. Dec. 20, following an established 
custom, the Y. P. C. U. sang Christmas 
carols at the Mary Wade Home. Jan. 9 
the minister officiated at the funeral of 
“the oldest woman in Connecticut,’ aged 
107 years. 

Meriden.—Rev. Delmar E. Trout, 
minister. On Sunday, Oct. 28, a new pulpit 
lamp was dedicated with a special sermon, 
“Light in the Life.’ Oct. 29, the Boy 
Scouts gave a dance with music by an 
orchestra. There was a large attendance 
and everybody had a good time. Nov. 4, 
we conducted our annual All Souls service 
with a special sermon, “‘The Lost—Found.”’ 
Nov. 7, the Mission Circle held a Japanese 
meeting with the women in costume. It 
was very interesting and effective. On 
Sunday, Nov. 11, Armistice Day, the 
patriotic organizations of Meriden at- 
tended divine worship. There was special 
music and a sermon, “‘Righteousness and 
Peace.” Nov. 19, the Enterprise Club held 
a public bridge party in the afternoon. 
Noy. 25, a special Thanksgiving service 
was held with a sermon, ‘“‘The Pilgrim and 
Modern Litfe.”’ Nov. 25, the Y. P. C. U. 
gave a Thanksgiving dinner to a needy 
family. Dec. 2, the union service of the 
Protestant churches of the city was held 
in our church. Dec. 5, the annual church 
fair was held with a large attendance at 
the supper. Many articles were on sale 
at the various booths. The Y. P. C. U. 
had charge of the decorations and also 
operated the grab booth. There was a 
dance with music by a seven-piece or- 
chestra. The fair was a great success. 
Dee. 18 the Mission Circle served a dinner 


to the county convention of the W.C.T.U. — 


and the organization had the use of the 
church parlors for its sessions. Dec. 14, 
the Boy Scouts had a get-together with 
scouts from Yalesville. There was a 
basketball game and luncheon. Dec. 21, 
the Bible school held the annual Christmas 
party with a free supper, followed by a 
Christmas play, “Let There Be Light,’ 
given by the Meriden Players. Santa 
Claus gave each one a gift from the Christ» 
mas tree. Sunday, Dec. 23, the Christmas 
service was held, with special decorations, 
musie and a sermon, ‘‘How Far to Beth- 
lehem?”’ Through four organizations in the 
church a Christmas gift of $20 was sent 
to Ruth Downing in Japan. 

Stamford.— Rev. Harold A. Lumsden, 
minister. The two choir windows in the 
church have been illuminated and are now 


things of beauty. The windows, of Italian 
art glass, have been in this country over 
a hundred years. They were purchased in 
Italy by a layman of the Orchard Street 
Church, later the Church of Eternal Hope, 
in New York. He intended to use them in 
his home. They were given first to the 
Orchard Street Church, then to the Stam- 
ford church, and finally, after years in 
storage, were placed in the present struc- 
ture at the time it was built, in 1871. 
The church would like to know more about 
their history and would appreciate any 
information concerning them. On Dec. 16, 
the Masonic Lodge of Stamford attended 
a special Christmas service at the church. 
Over 250 were present in all. The offering 
of $37 was sent to the Connecticut Masonic 
Home Christmas Fund. The lodge was in 
charge of Past Commander William 
Hemming, a member of the Universalist 
church. A memorial communion service 
was held on Christmas eve. A Christmas 
party was given for the church school. The 
various organizations in the church sent 
out five baskets of food to needy families. 
The church was represented at the Hart- 
ford mid-year gathering by eighteen of its 
members. Thirteen traveled to Bridgeport 
and attended the missionary tea, hearing 
Dr. Etz give his story of the Japan Mission. 
One Sunday afternoon about thirty-five 
members of the parish gave a surprise tea 
in honor of Dr. and Mrs. John Clarence 
Lee, on the forty-fifth anniversary of their 
wedding. The monthly fellowship suppers 
have been continued. The Ladies’ Aid 
served a public supper recently to about 
130. The monthly post-cards, in the form 
of the little newspaper and the “‘We missed 
you”’ cards to the absent members each 
Sunday are proving worth-while methods 
of publicity. The Stamford Ministerial 
League was entertained at its monthly 
meeting in December by the ladies of the 
Universalist church. At this time Mr. 
Lumsden was elected secretary-treasurer. 
During the past six weeks Mr. Lumsden 
has addressed two outside gatherings. 
Bridgeport.—Rey. Harold H. Niles, 
minister. The disrupted heating plant has 
been repaired and some new radiators have 
been installed. The visit of the General 
Superintendent on Dec. 9 was a red-letter 
day in the history of this church. In the 
morning, Dr. Etz preached the sermon and 
in the afternoon he was the guest of honor 
at a tea given by the members of the 
Mission Circle. A large congregation was 
present in the morning and the social hall 
was filled for the afternoon meeting, at 
which Dr. Etz gave a pictorial review of 
the work which the Universalist Church is 
doing in Japan and Korea. A great deal 
of interest was aroused. Members of the 
New Haven and Stamford churches were 
present in the afternoon, as was also Mrs. 
I. Wallace Cate, who presented a greeting 
from the people of Japan. Dr. Theodore A. 
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Fischer and Rev. Harold A. Lumsden took 
part in the afternoon program. The tea was 
a delightful social occasion, and was in 
charge of the executive board of the 
Mission Circle, under the direction of 
Mrs. J. Albert Robinson. At the Men’s 
Club, interesting programs have been held. 
Jasper McLeavy, the Socialist mayor, was 
the speaker on Jan. 8. At the December 
meeting, Mr. Hines of the Travelers In- 
surance Company gave a talk on “The 
Great American Gamble,” in which he 
declared that more people have been killed 
by automobiles in the United States during 
the last ten years than have been killed 
during all the wars in the history of the 
nation—a terrifying fact. Attendance at 
church during the present season is running 
ahead of last year. Nathan Niles has been 
elected manager of the Bassick High 
School basket ball team. Mr. Niles re- 
cently addressed the Ministers’ Fellowship 
on ‘‘Shall We Abolish the Sunday School?”’ 
He has reviewed former President Hoover’s 
book, “The Challenge to Liberty,” several 
times. Dr. S. Parkes Cadman wrote Mr. 
Niles concerning his sermon, “My Phi- 
losophy of Life,” that it was ‘‘most worth 
while and helpful.’’ The local press gives 
generous reports of the sermons and 
activities at the church. 

Norwich.—Rey. William A. Haney, 
minister. On Nov. 13, the Ladies’ Aid 
served one of the church suppers, which 
was very successful in every way. The 
Men’s Club is meeting monthly, holding 
interesting discussions together, with a 
social hour following. The choir has been 
the source of inspiration and help through- 
out the year. Since the arrival of the 
minister in 1932, this has been built up 
from a few voices to a well organized body 
of eighteen. For the social side has been 
organized a choir club. Christmas services 
the Sunday before Christmas were well 
attended. The church was decorated in 
keeping with the occasion, the music was 
beautiful and inspirational, the sermon 
appropriate. Sunday evening a candlelight 
service and Christmas pageant was held, 
preceded by a fifteen minute organ recital. 
The pageant, ‘“‘At the Door of the Inn,” by 
Martha Race, was given by the Young 
People’s Christian Union of the church. 
The annual Christmas party of the Sunday 
school was held in the church Dec. 27. A 
program was presented, Santa Claus ap- 
peared, and gifts were distributed. The 
Sunday school orchestra played. At 
Thanksgiving our Y. P. C. U. distributed 
food to the needy of the church. At 
Christmas they gave candy stockings and 
other things through the United Workers 
of the city. The church is to observe Young 
People’s Week this month. The Sunday 
school is increasing in attendance. Teachers 
and officers’ meetings are held each month. 
Each Sunday the minister tells the children 
a little story. Not long ago the choir club 
gave the minister a surprise birthday 
party and cake. He was taken completely 


by surprise. Supper had been donated by 
one of the members of the church. On 
Sunday afternoon and evening, Oct. 7, the 
Y. P. GC. U. entertained the union of the 
Hartford church. Eighteen from Hartford 
were present with their minister. On 
Nov. 14, a group of our people drove to 
Hartford to join in the Mid-Winter 
Conference. 

Danbury.—Rev. Harry Adams Hersey, 
minister. This parish was represented by 
several members at the Connecticut Mid- 
Year meetings in Hartford, where it had, 
with other parishes, a publicity exhibit 
of programs, circular letters, news reports 
and general publicity material. A part 
of this was a collection of five annual 
“volumes” of the minister’s sermons, 202 
of them, as published weekly in the local 
paper. A Clara Barton Guild has been 
organized. The annual turkey supper was 
the greatest success in several years and 
gave a foregleam of ‘‘the return of pros- 
perity.”” Dec. 23 a cast of forty young 
people from: our union gave a Nativity 
pageant combined with a candlelight 
service. More than 200 attended. The 
Methodist minister has asked the union 
to give the pageant next year in his 
church. Jan. 6, Danbury Grange 156, 
P. of H., and several patrons from other 
towns, were guests at Grange “Go-to- 
Church Sunday,” a special evening service 
with a fine attendance. The minister, who 
has been a member of the Grange (in 
several parishes) for eighteen years, 
preached a special sermon, ‘Working 
Together with God.’ The total results of 
the special financial canvass, long in 
progress, are $3,657 to date. The church 
school has increased greatly in enrollment 
and is having exceptionally large attend- 
ance. It is in the best condition in years. 
The Christmas party had a 98 percent at- 
tendance. The young people have been 
very active. The union made mention of 
its forty-third anniversary of continuous 
existence, Nov. 15. A new and successful 
feature this season was a contest by three 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Mr. Herbert E. Belden, Dr. L. W. 
Coons, Rev. T. B. T. Fisher, Rev. G. H. 
Leining, Rev. A. M. Soule and Dr. Roger 
F. Etz of the new Central Committee of 
Fellowship held an all day meeting at 
Universalist Headquarters, Jan. 14. This 
was the first meeting since appointment. 


Mrs. John M. Foglesong, who has been 
in a hospital at Washington, D. C., for 
the past ten weeks, is convalescent. On 
Jan. 21 she will be the guest of Mrs. 
Roosevelt at the White House for luncheon. 


Preachers in and about Boston on 
Jan. 18, as arranged by the office of the 
State Superintendent, were: Dr. van 
Schaick, editor of The Christian Leader, 
at the Church of the Redemption; Mr. 


special social committees to see which 
could produce the best social, judged upon 
five different points. These socials were 
held in October, November and December. 
The November and December committees 
were tied for first place. The fortieth (or 
more) annual chicken-pie supper by the 
men of the church is in preparation as ‘“‘we 
go to press.” Jan. 27 the series of monthly 
special evening services under Y. P. C. U. 
auspices will begin, at which the Potterton 
lectures provided by the General Con- 
vention will be used. The union and the 
Ladies’ Aid sent out several baskets of 
food for Thanksgiving and Christmas 
dinners. The offering for Japan was 120. 
Hartford. — Rev. Stanley Manning, 
minister. A change was made this year 
in the Christmas celebration. On Friday 
evening, Dec. 21, the Winchester Auxiliary 
served a supper for all members of the 
church school from the primary depart- 
ment up: Songs and cheers, a Christmas 
story, and a Jack Horner pie on each table 
helped to make the evening merry. The 
Christmas tree was loaded with gifts 
brought by members of the school which 
were later distributed to less fortunate 
children. The necessity of more nearly 
balancing the church budget led to a 
decision to hold a harvest festival in which 
all individuals and organizations connected 
with the church would be asked to join. 
The festival was held on Nov. 9 and 10 and 
netted about $750. The best part of it was 
that in spite of the great amount of work 
entailed, no one seemed to be worn out or 
“on edge.”’ The occasion served to bring 
together in one activity the older families 
of the church, some of them connected 
with it for generations, and those who have 
come in since the removal to the new loca- 
tion three and a half years ago. There were 
many predictions that everyone would be 
so tired that no one would come to church 
the next day, Armistice Day, but the con- 
gregation was considerably larger than the 
corresponding Sunday the year before. 
Harry Adams Hersey. 


and Interests 


Francis Randall, Tufts College, at Beacon 
Church, Brookline; Mr. Henry Schooley, 
Tufts College, at Chelsea; Rev. Harry L. 
Thornton of Framingham at Essex; Rey. 
R. R. Hadley of Arlington at Hardwick; 
Rev. Lyman Achenbach, Carthage, New 
York, at Norwood; Rey. Arthur M. Soule, 
Harrisville, R. I., at Taunton; Mr. Robert 
Barber, Tufts College, at Arlington. 


Rev. F. W. Gibbs, president of the 
Massachusetts Universalist Convention, 
will be the preacher in West Somerville, 
Mass., on Sunday, Jan. 20. 


Rev. George A. Gay has just completed ~ 
five successful years as Superintendent of’ 
Universalist Churches in Pennsylvania. 


Rev. Charles Clare Blauvelt of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., has an eight-year-old son, 
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Robert N. Blauvelt, who was presented 
with a wrist watch on Jan. 2 for pulling the 
largest bass from Canandaigua ‘Lake last 
summer. 


Rev. George H. Howes of Northfield, 
Vermont, is at present in Heaton Hospital, 
Montpelier, Vermont, where he is recover- 
ing from an operation for appendicitis. 


California 


Pasadena. — Rev. Robert Cummins, 
pastor. The liberal ministers of Southern 
California met Thursday, Jan. 3, in the 
Pasadena church. There were twenty-five 
present at the luncheon and afternoon 
session. 


Maine 
Portland, Congress Square.—The 
pastorate of Rev. Benjamin B. Hersey 
began most auspiciously on Sunday, 


Jan. 6. That the arrival of Mr. Hersey 


was keenly anticipated was evident in the 
congregation of between 250 and 300 
which greeted him at the morning service. 
His strong sermon left no doubt in the 
minds of the congregation that another 
fine preacher has been found to add to the 
roster of Congress Square’s able leaders 
through the years. At the church school 
session preceding the morning service, at 
which about 175 were present, Mr. Hersey 
endeared himself to young and old as he 
spoke to various departments and classes. 
A group of thirty-five young people of 
high school age gathered for the Y. P. C. U. 
meeting in the evening, followed by twi- 
light tea, social hour and a “‘sing”’ around 
candlelighted tables, as they became better 
acquainted with their new leader. The 
annual meeting of the parish was held on 
Monday, Jan. 14. Young People’s Sunday, 
a parents’ night banquet sponsored by the 
church school, and various other social 
events are planned. 

Brunswick.—Rev. Sheldon Christian, 
pastor. The new members of the staff of 
the church school were installed Sunday, 
Jan. 6, at an impressive service held after 
the regular morning church service, con- 
ducted by the Committee on Religious 
Education, represented by Mr. Christian, 
chairman. The following teachers and 
officers were installed: Mrs. Clyde T. 
Congdon, to have charge of the primary 
department; Misses Mary Noyes (children 
up to the age of four), Dorothy Sparks 
(children of four and five), and Marjorie 
Thomas (children who have reached the 
first, second, and third grades in the public 
schools); Mrs. Paul Thomas (girls in grades 
four to six); Mr. Paul Thomas (boys of 
the same grades); Miss Edna Mitchell 
(girls in grades seven to nine); Glenn R. 
McIntire (boys grades seven to nine); 
Miss Helen Varney (young men and 
women of high school age or older); Miss 
Arleen Mitchell, secretary-treasurer; Fred 
S. C. Moseley, librarian; the pastor, leader 
Men’s Forum; E. Randolph Comee and 
C. R. Pennell, assistant superintendents; 


and Clyde T. Congdon, general super- 
intendent. 


Massachusetts 


Charlestown.—Rev. John M. Ratcliff, 
pastor. The ladies of the Chapin Alliance 
had a penny sale in the church vestry on 
Monday, Jan. 7, and cleared $22. Now 
they are working hard on their plans to 
serve a turkey supper at the church on the 
evening of Jan. 31. This will be followed 
by a talk by Dr. Roger F. Etz on his trip 
around the world. 

Beverly.—Rev. Stanley G. Spear, pastor. 
The annual fair was held as usual in De- 
cember, and was a decided success, clearing 
over $600. Not only has it become an 
institution in the life of the parish, but it 
serves as a yearly gathering of friends and 
enlists nearly the entire parish membership 
in its activities. The Dramatic Club, “‘The 
Mummers,” organized last year, has been 
most successful. At Christmas time aid 
was given to several families by the church 
school as well as presenting a fine Christmas 
pageant in the church auditorium. A 
Christmas party for the church school 
pupils was held Christmas Eve, with Santa 
Claus present to distribute gifts to every- 
one. The parish presented to the pastor a 
fine morocco bill-fold with a generous 
number of bills therein. Our church is 
uniting with three other Beverly churches 
in monthly union evening services, at 
which outside speakers are being heard 
and fine musical programs presented. 
They are arousing good interest. Rev. 
William Couden of Providence spoke at 
the December meeting. The Y. P. C. U. 
is to conduct the service on Jan. 27. The 
Ladies’ Aid meets every week and the 
Ballou Circle holds monthly meetings. 

Malden.—Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks, 
pastor. Since September, congregations 
have averaged twenty-five to thirty above 
last year. On Dec. 80, with streets and 
walks covered with ice, the congregation 
was fifty-three larger than the year before. 

West Somerville.—Rev. Charles P. Hall, 
pastor. At the annual meeting of the 
parish, Wednesday evening, Jan. 9, the 
retirement of Mr. Hall from the pastorate 
was accepted as effective on Jan. 15. There 
were fifty present at the meeting and many 
expressions of appreciation for the work 
of Mr. Hall were heard. A committee is 
preparing a proper statement and resolu- 
tions to present to Mr. and Mrs. Hall. 
This parish has been having a difficult 
time over the past eleven or twelve years. 
The recession from its best recent attain- 
ments began in 1922. As was pointed out 
in the reports at the annual meeting, the 
entire community has been changing 
radically. New families coming in are not 
of the kind to affiliate with the Universalist 
church. Within three years twenty-eight 
families have removed from the district 
of the church, and there have been twenty- 
four deaths of those who were workers and 
contributors. The West Somerville church 
is not planning to close or in any way limit 


its activities. The society very generously 
voted to continue Mr. Hall’s salary through 
to the 31st of next August. Until the 
summer recess in June the pulpit will be 
supplied. 

Assinippi——Mr. Milton S. Dawes, stu- 
dent pastor. Mr. Dawes began his work 
on Oct. 21. The smallest attendance was 
thirty-one, upon his first Sunday. The 
largest congregation thus far was on Dec. 
8, when sixty-nine persons were present. 
The total attendance for the past twelve 
Sundays has been 562 for mornings. 
Adding 261 as the evening attendance 
makes a grand total of 823, or an average 
of sixty-eight. There are twelve in the 
choir, all in robes. The minister wears a 
gown. The sunrise service on Thanks- 
giving brought out forty-six. Three 
hundred cards announcing the services have 
been sent out. A basketball team has been 
organized. It is in the Quincy league. A 
lighted cross and sign have been put above 
the organ. Collection envelopes are to be 
used. Coal has been purchased for the 
winter. Finances are in fairly good con- 
dition. 


New Hampshire 


Concord.—Rev. Arthur W. Grose, D. D., 
pastor. The annual meeting on Jan. 9 was 
largely attended in one of the worst storms 
of the winter. After a fine turkey dinner, 
reports showed the society and all its or- 
ganizations in sound financial condition at 
the close of what everybody hopes will 
prove to have been “the worst year of the 
depression.’”’ High spots were the particu- 
larly encouraging reports from the church 
school and the .Y. P. C. U., with excellent 
showing made by all of the ten organiza- 
tions reporting, in addition to the report 
of the minister, the prudential committee 
and the treasurer. ‘The Ladies’ Society 
with its several ‘‘circles’’ and the Men’s 
Club continue their splendid record of the 
past several years. A spirit of confidence, 
cooperation and unity prevailed through- 
out the meeting. Mr. John F. Nash, as 
treasurer, and Miss Hattie Wardner, as 
clerk,- retire after many years of faithful 
service, giving place to Mr. Warren F. 
Greene and Mrs. J. Maurice Gaudery, 
respectively. Miss Cecelia P. Jones takes 
the place on the prudential committee 
made vacant by the removal from the city 
of Mrs. Abbie A. Bourlet. The Christmas 
Sunday services featuring a church school 
program in the morning and a pageant by 
the Y. P. C. U. at the vespers hour, were 
declared by many to reach a new high level 
of excellence. Two young people’s choirs, 
one from each of the organizations, con- 
tributed materially to this result. The 
church school festival under the direction 
of the newly organized Sunday School 
Guild had a record-breaking attendance. 
The annual custom of the singing of 
Christmas carols by the young people for 
the aged and shut-ins, with a Christmas 
supper and party following at the parson- 
age, was again happily observed. The 
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Men’s Club is planning another vigorous 
year of service and has called a former 
successful leader, Mr. John Seamans, to 
the presidency of the club, with Mr. R. 
Theodore Ball, retiring president, still 
keeping up active service for the club and 
church. Not minimizing the difficulties 
and problems confronting all churches at 
present, there is a general expectation of an 
increasingly successful year ahead. 


New York 

Herkimer.—Rev. George H. Thorburn, 
Jr., pastor. On New Year’s eve, many of 
the church people gathered in the social 
rooms, games were played and refresh- 
ments served. At 11.30 all went to the 
church auditorium for a watch night 
service. Mr. Thorburn used the ceremonial 
published by the Hymn and Service Com- 
mission, “The Burning of the Chaff.” 
Mrs. Thorburn officiated at the organ. 
All who attended were deeply impressed 
by the service. The Ladies’ Aid has opened 
its 1935 season with much spirit. Circles 
have been formed and Mrs. Ethyl W. 
Marshall is leading the group for the first 
six months. Suppers and parties have been 
planned. The group has adopted the plan 
of having a “‘secret sister’ and exchanging 
greetings on birthdays and also the doing 
of nice things for each other throughout 
the year. Our church is cooperating in the 
Week of Prayer services and Mr. Thorborn 
preached in the Lutheran church on 
‘Tuesday evening, Jan. 8. 


Ohio 

Milford. — Rev. Harriet E. Druley, 
pastor. One of the recent outstanding 
events was a christening service for a 
two months’ old girl whose parents had 
brought her forty miles in order to have 
her christened by Miss Druley. This was 
on Dec. 2. The Christmas season was 
celebrated by a church family supper the 
evening of Dec. 21. The supper was 
followed by an entertainment given by the 
children and the Christmas treat provided 
by the church school. The minister was 
not forgotten, a substantial gift of money 
being her share. Dec. 29, Miss Druley 
spoke at a Mothers’ and Daughters’ ban- 
quet in Newton, five miles from Milford. 
Jan. 6 she was the speaker at the Epworth 
League Forum in Milford. This is the 
third year in succession that Miss Druley 
has spoken to these Methodist young 
people. This year the subject, “What 
Can I Believe,’’ was not exhausted. The 
young people had sent the speaker a list 
of questions to answer. Three out of eight 
were touched upon and the young people 
asked the privilege of continuing at a time 
when it could be managed. 


Vermont 
Springfield.—Rev. H. E. Latham, pastor. 
About 100 persons attended the annual 
parish meeting Wednesday evening, Jan. 2, 
enjoying a supper served under the super- 
vision of Mrs. Frank Corliss and the 
business meeting and program following. 


The speaker was Rev. H. N. Campbell of 
Bellows Falls. The minister reported for 
1934: Hight christenings, seven taken into 
the church, three marriages, twelve 
funerals and eighteen outside lectures and 
addresses. With the help of the church 
trustees, the sum of $800 has been spent 
on improvements at the church and 
parsonage, also $89.75 for philanthropy. 
Officers were elected as follows: Trustees, 


J. Warren Miller, chairman, Miss Susan, 


Bowman, Mrs. Ethel Spaulding, Mrs. 
Linwood Gillette, Wilbur Herrick, Frank 
Whitcomb, George Poole; clerk, Linwood 
Gillette; treasurer, M. C. Lovell; collector, 
George Perry; auditors, William Stewart 
and Gerald Waite; budget committee, 
Mrs. Edward Baker, Mrs. Donald Metcalf, 
Miss Marion Parker. Mrs. George Ely 
reported for the Ladies’ Aid, with George 
Poole and Mrs. Linwood Gillette reporting 
for the Sunday school. Richard Perry, 
treasurer of the Sunday school, gave a 
report. Mrs. Clayton Gibson reported for 
the Friendship League, while Rupert Cahee 
gave a summary of the activities of the 
Young People’s Club. Mrs. William 
Stewart had charge of the dining room and 
Mrs. Corliss was in charge of the supper. 
cae 
MINISTERS’ MEETING 


“Tf I Were Czar of the Universalist 
Church,” will be discussed by Dr. W. W. 
Rose; Dry We S: sMulburny Reva S. ak. 
Brooks and Rev. G. H. Leining at Bethany 
Union at 12.30, Jan. 21, under the auspices 
of the Boston Universalist Ministers’ 
Meeting. Emerson S. Schwenk will he the 
speaker Jan. 28, at 16 Beacon St., at 
10.45 a. m. 

oe Ate 
DILWORTH LUPTON ADDRESSES 
THE UNITARIAN CLUB 
(Continued from page 66) 
He counseled that each one set aside some 
time each day to meditate in silence on the 
deep things of the spirit. 

Both in his address and in answer to a 
question, Mr. Lupton made this distinc- 
tion between the Unitarians and the 
“liberal orthodox,’ “They tolerate free- 
dom; we encourage it.”” Unitarians have a 
unique position, a unique mission, and 
their work is not done. 

In closing, he talked straight from the 
shoulder to the laymen, bidding them to 
make religion a primary, instead of a 
secondary, concern. ‘‘Here in Boston,’ he 
declared, ‘‘you have some of the keenest- 
minded and most devoted men in Unitarian 
pulpits. For God’s sake back them up! 
And send your best young men, not into 
law or business, but into the ministry. 
We need spiritual leadership, tragically 
need it.” 

Let there come a revival of religion 
among the laymen of Boston, said Mr. 
Lupton, whose church is notable for the 
allegiance and the enthusiasm of its laity 
and for the congregations that pack the 
auditorium every Sunday morning. When 


men and women put religion first and 
not second, when as a consequence they 
crowd their churches, they will become 
strong through “the practice of the pres- 
ence of God.” 
‘“‘When that happens,” concluded Mr. 
Lupton, ‘‘we won’t have any ailments.” 
x * 
BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


1. The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
cooperate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human _ person- 
ality, in the authority of truth known or 
to be known, and in the power of men of 
good-will and sacrificial spirit to overcome 
all evil and progressively establish the 
kingdom of God. Neither this nor any 
other statement shall be imposed as a 
creedal test, provided that the faith thus 
indicated be professed. 

2a. The Winchester Profession. 

2b. The Boston Declaration. 

2c. These historic declarations of faith 
with liberty of interpretation are dear and 
acceptable to many Universalists. They 
are commended not as tests but as testi- 
monies in the free quest for truth that 
accords with the genius of the Universalist 
Church. 

38. The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptance of the 
essential principles of the Universalist faith 
and acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction of the Universalist General 
Convention. 

* * 
MASSACHUSETTS FEDERATION OF 
WOMEN’S CHURCH SOCIETIES 


Little is known of the Massachusetts 
Federation of Women’s Church Societies 
because it has been too busy growing to 
talk about itself. But it is a real and active 
organization, comprising fourteen local 
federations in Belmont, Cambridge, Hast 
Boston, Everett, Framingham, Haverhill, 
Hyde Park, Jamaica Plain, Lynn, Medford, 
Natick, Somerville, West Roxbury and 
Worcester County, and, in addition to 
these, the Massachusetts Alliance of New 
Church Women, the Watertown Union 
Church Ladies’ Aid and the Women’s 
Auxiliary to Morgan Memorial. In these 
are represented twelve denominations, 
some 300 women’s church societies and 
15,900 women. It works through the fol- 
lowing departments: Bulletin and Pub- 
licity, Community Relations, Federation 
Extension, Industrial Relations, Inter- 
national and Race Relations, Legislation 
and Good Citizenship, Missions, Re- 
ligious Education and Spiritual Life. 

Its purpose is to unify the work of church 
women in Massachusetts by monthly 
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meetings of leaders of federations that, by 
discussion and consultation, they may 
improve methods and programs for a 
larger service. 

* * 


DR. PEIRCE’S WILL 


The will of Arthur Winslow Peirce, 
headmaster of Dean Academy of Franklin 
for twenty-five years, who died Dec. 20, 
was filed in Norfollk Probate Court Jan. 11. 

Bequests included Kappa Charge of 
Theta Delta Chi Fraternity, Tufts College, 
$5,000; trustees of Tufts College, $5,000; 
Franklin Y. M. C. A., $2,500. The residue 
of his estate, both real and personal, he 
left in trust, to pay from the income $400 
a year for the support of Harriet E. Searle 
of Charlestown, N. H. and $100 a year to 
trustees of Tufts College to sustain the 
Scholarship of the Class of 1882. 

The remainder of the income will be 
paid to his widow, Lydia P. Peirce, during 
her life, and on her death the following 
bequests will be made: Theta Delta Chi 
Founders’ Corporation of New York City, 
$1,000; Universalist Publishing House, 
Boston, $2,000; First Universalist Society 
of Franklin, $2,000; First Universalist 
Society of Arlington, $2,000; trustees of 
Dean Academy, $5,000; trustees of the 
Universalist General Convention, $2,000; 
Franklin District Nursing Association, 
$1,000; trustees of the Doolittle Home of 
Foxboro, $1,000; Fletcher Hospital of 
Franklin, $1,000; trustees of Tufts College, 
$6,000 to found a scholarship to be known 
as ‘‘The Prize Scholarship of the Class of 
1882.” 

The residue of the income will be paid 
to Harriet E. Searle during her lifetime, 
and on her death the principal will be 
distributed as follows: Five-tenths to Dean 
Academy; one-tenth each to Tufts College, 
Kappa Charge of Theta Delti Chi Fra- 
ternity of Tufts, Universalist Publishing 
House, Universalist General Convention 
and the Universalist Society of Franklin. 

Mrs. Peirce and Clarence P. Houston 
were named executors and trustees of the 
will, which was drawn Nov. 16, 1934.— 
Boston Globe. 

ENGAGEMENTS OF THE GENERAL 
SUPERINTENDENT 


January 22-24, Brooklyn, N. Y., Free 
Church Fellowship Annual Meeting. 
January 28-30, Retreat, Wayside Inn. 


* * 
SHINN FOUNDERS’ MEMORIAL 
FUND 
Previously reported......2....... $27.00 


Mission Circle, Westbrook, Me.. 2.00 


Alvar W. Polk, Treasurer. 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WEAN, Providence, R.I. 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W.H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.15 p. m. Saturday. 
The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Uni- 
versalist). 319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m. to 12m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2p.m.and6p.m.tol10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist Church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts aS a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30a.m. E.S. T. every 
Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1330 kilocycles. 

WSYB, Rutland, Vt. Regular morning service 
every Sunday, 10.45. Rev. Robert Killam minister. 
1500 kilocyecles. 

WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn. 12.15 
p. m. every Thursday. Connecticut Convention, 
Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 

x * 
ANNUAL MEETING 
Doolittle Universalist Home for Aged Persons 


The annual meeting of the Doolittle Universalist 
Home for Aged Persons, Inc., Foxboro, Mass., will 
be held at Foxboro on Jan. 23 at 1.30 p.m. All 
persons who have paid one dollar or more during 
the past year are eligible for membership in the 
corporation, and are urged to attend. The business 
before the meeting will be the presentation of reports 
and the election of officers for the ensuing year. The 
present condition of the Home and its prospects for 
the future will be fully presented. 

Katharine C. Bourne, Clerk. 
ee 
DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR— 1934-1935 


1935 


Jan. 20. Young People’s Day. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Rebecca Pearson Hill 


Mrs. Rebecca Pearson Hill, famed during the past 
years of her life as Connecticut’s oldest resident, was 
buried Jan. 9 in Westville Cemetery. Less than three 
months before her 107th birthday, Mrs. Hill died 
Jan. 7 at the home of her granddaughter, Mrs. Harry 
Perrigo, in New Haven. 

The funeral service was conducted by Dr. Theodore 
A. Fischer, minister of the Universalist church. 

Born March 80, 1828, Mrs. Hill had lived through 
the terms of twenty-six Presidents. 

She married, June 27, 1839, Capt. Henry Clay Hill, 
who served with the Union forces during the Civil 
War. The coupie went to New Haven following the 
termination of hostilities, and Captain Hill was for 
many years captain of a vessel plying between ports 
in New England and New York. He died thirty- 
seven years ago. 

One daughter survives, Mrs. Julius A. Rida, of 
New Haven, and six grandchildren, William and 
Walter Rida of West Haven; Augusta Rida, Mrs. 
Henrietta Perrigo, George B. Fields and Irving 
Brown, all of New Haven. There are eleven great 
grandchildren and six great-great-grandchildren. 


Samuel W. Perkins 


Samuel W. Perkins was born in West Kennebunk, 
Maine, Dec. 21, 1869, and died in the home where 
he was born, Noy. 26, 1934. He was the son of Oliver 
and Mary E. W. Perkins. A brother, Rev. O. Howard 
Perkins, was a well-known Universalist minister. 
Mr. Perkins attended the schools of Kennebunk and 
Westbrook Seminary. Jan. 10, 1900, he married 
Miss Georgia Goodwin, who survives. 

A man of sterling character, he was loved and 
respected by all who knew him intimately. A lover 
of nature, he gave unstintingly of mind and strength 
to his chosen vocation, farming. He was a reader. 
The Leader was among his periodicals from his youth. 
He will be missed from the community where he has 
spent his life. 

Funeral services were held at his home, conducted 
by Dr. Vallentyne, of Portland, on Friday, Nov. 28, 
Burial was in the family lot in Pine Grove Cemetery. 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. QO. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Richard Eddy Sykes, D. D., President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo} 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastie and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town, 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal. 
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Crackling 


During the celebration of the employers’ 
golden wedding anniversary in a southern 
city, a Negro servant who had been in the 
family about forty years felt constrained 
to add her own felicitations to those that 
had come by wire, by telephone, by letter, 
and by personal calls. 

The opportunity came while she was 
assisting in the preparations of the anni- 
versary dinner, when she said: ‘Well! 
All I has to say is dat dey sho’ has fought 
a good fight.”—EHxchange. 

* * 


The other day a golfer noticed a new 
caddy. 

“How come?” said he. ‘‘Where’s the 
other boy?” 

“Him and me tossed up to see who’d 
caddy for you,” said the boy. 

“Oh,”’ much impressed with the apparent 
honcr, ‘‘and so you won, did ye, laddie?”’ 

“Nope!” said the boy. ‘I lost.’”—KHz- 
change. 

* * 

“What would your wife say if you 
bought a new car?” 

““Look out for that traffic-light! Be 
eareful now! Don’t hit that truck! Why 
don’t you watch where you’re going? Will 
you never learn?’ And a lot more like 
that.”’—Boston Evening Transcript. 

x * 

Farmer Bentover: ‘‘That drought cost 
us over 6,000 bushels of wheat.” 

Mrs. Bentover: ‘“‘Yes, but there is 
nothing without some good. During that 
dry spell we could at least get some salt out 
of the shakers!’’—Daily Express (London). 

*x * 


Teacher: ‘““Now, Tom, hold your head 
up and shoulders back—you’d like to have 
a fine carriage when you’re a man, wouldn’t 
you?” 

Tom: “Well, I’d rather have an air- 
plane.’’—Exchange. 

* * 

“Come on—we’re only playing for one- 
tenth of a penny.” 

“You can’t kid me—they don’t make 
coins as small as_ that.’’—Everybody’s 
Weekly (London). 

* * 

Cards were the order of the afternoon 
and here, again, the results exceeded the 
most sanguinary expectations of the 
committee —Siterra Madre (Calif.) paper. 


Wireless, we are told, will soon be used 
to exterminate germs. The difficulty at 
present is to induce the wretched little 
things to listen——Punch (London). 

* * 


We also hold to the view that no man 
should be threatened with a revolver by 
another and go unpunished.—Si. Clazrs- 
ville (Ohio) paper. 

* * 

A judge complains that pedestrians are 
prone to carelessness. Anyhow, a good 
many are prone.—Springfield Union. 
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